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If  I  might  give  a  e^tMnt  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  teU  him  his  fhte.  ff  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  <^f  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind-^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
qf  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dk  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  CHUBCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  most  voracious  appetite  for  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  polemics  must  surely  have  been  satisfied 
of  late.  Besides  the  angry  controversy  upon  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State  that  has  been  carried  on 
for  some  time  past  on  the  Continent,  and  the  recent 
proceedings  of  the  Old  Catholic  Congress,  there  has  been 
a  wonderful  profusion  of  speeches,  sermons,  and  dis¬ 
cussions  in  our  own  country,  and  upon  topics  more 
immediately  interesting  to  Englishmen.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  has  spent  several  days  in  deliver¬ 
ing  a  charge  of  almost  unexampled  length  and  of  unusual 
scope.  There  have  been  diocesan  synods  and  conferences 
in  Carlisle,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  and,  we  believe,  also  in 
other  cathedral  towns.  And,  to  crown  aU,  besides  such 
miserable  affairs — as  Churchmen  must  regard  them — 
as  the  Disestablishment  meetings  at  Birmingham  and 
Bradford,  and  the  recent  B^tist  Conference  in  Man¬ 
chester,  the  members  of  the  Church  Congress  at  Leeds 
have,  throughout  this  week,  been  indulging  in  speeches 
so  numerous  that  they  can  only  be  counted  by  the 
dozen.  To  outsiders,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  perusal 
of  all  these  utterances  is  rather  wearisome ;  but  their 
variety  and  contrariety  render  them  very  instructive, 
and  they  are  most  important  of  all  in  their  bearing  upon 
the  vex^  questions  as  to  the  position  and  functions  of 
the  State  Church. 

In  this  case  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  in  the  multitude 
of  counsellors  there  is  safety.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
general  ^reement  among  all  churchmen  that  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  is  a  good  thing  that ’ought  to  be  per¬ 
petuated,  but  as  to  its  internal  organisation,  and  its 
relations  with  the  outside  world,  its  champions  are  by 
no  means  of  one  mind.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
thinks,  and,  as  we  venture  to  say,  thinks  rightly,  that  a 
National  Church  should  include  the  whole  nation,  and 
that  “  in  our  parishes  a  clergyman  is  not  fulfilling  his 
duty  as  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  if  he  looks 
only  on  those  with  whom  he  has  more  intimate  sympathy, 
and  not  on  the  whole  of  the  people  committed  to  his 
care,”  that  is,  as  wo  understand  the  phrase,  all  the 
residents  in  his  parish.  Many  of  the  Archbishop’s 
sabordinates,  however,  think  differently.  To  them  the 
Established  Church  is  only  an  Established  Sect,  taking 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  ecclesiastical  loaves  and  fishes, 
and  ono  that  would  be  none  the  worse  for  those  who 
remain  in  it,  if  its  functionaries  were  reduced  in  number, 
provided  there  were  no  corresponding  reduction  of  the 
^oluments  to  be  divided  among  “  the  faithful  few.” 
High  Churchmen  and  Low  Churchmen  are  eager  to 
®yel  one  another,  and  both  want  to  get  rid  of  the  Broad 
Church  party.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  without 
a^ny  desire  to  indulge  in  language  too  strong  for  the 
occasion,”  even  tries  to  exorcise  all  clergymen  who  ven- 
iire  to  think  that  the  Church  would  got  on  better  if  it 
®®vered  from  the  State.  “  In  God’s  name,  leave 
®  Establishment,”  he  says  to  all  such  traitors  within 
“  To  remain  in  the  Establishment,  to  take 
emoluments,  to  hold  its  privileges  and  offices,  and  at 


the  same  time  to  declare  you  mean  to  compass  its  des¬ 
truction,  is  a  course  of  proceeding  which  I  cannot 
reconcile  with  honesty.”  We  have,  before  now,  heard 
denunciations  against  heretics  in  theological  doctrine 
and  dissentients  from  the  accepted  formularies  of  the 
Church  ;  but  we  suspect  that  Bishop  Magee  is  original 
in  his  invention  of  a  new  creed  and  a  new  article  which 
require  the  belief  of  every  clergyman  in  the  sanctity  of 
the  Establishment  with  its  arrangement  of  “  emoluments, 
privileges,  and  offices.”  Dr  Magee  is,  of  course,  honest 
in  his  view.  We  believe  he  is  a  zealous  proselytiser,  and 
he  would  gladly  convert  all  English  people  as  well  as  all 
the  heathens  to  Low  Church  Christianity ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  he,  and  thousands  like  him,  want  their  Established 
Sect  to  be  supreme,  that  they  desire,  not  to  adapt  the 
National  Church  to  the  requirements  of  the  nation,  but 
to  make  the  nation  subservient  to  the  ordinances  of  their 
“  National  Church.” 

And,  perhaps,  the  Established  Sectaries  are  wiser 
than  those  who  hold  the  opposite  opinion.  Archbi.shop 
Tait’s  idea  is  more  in  accordance  with  tradition,  and,  if 
in  one  sense  more  time-serving,  is  in  the  main  more 
honourable  *,  but  we  doubt  its  suitability  in  the  present 
day.  The  Established  Church,  claiming  to  be  the 
successor — as  regards  **  emoluments,  privileges,  and 
offices,”  though  not  as  regards  doctrine — of  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  arrangement  that  throve,  without  being  “  esta¬ 
blished,”  down  to  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  has  contrived 
to  adapt  itself  very  considerably  to  the  varying  tastes 
of  the  nation,  and  to  live  by  a  certain  sort  of  compre- 
hensiveness  and  toleration.  As  the  Archbishop  says, 
it  has  found  room  in  past  times  for  men  as  different 
as  George  Herbert,  Tillotson,  and  Wilberforce,  and  it 
has  lived  by  allowing  its  clergy  to  be  free-thinkers  or 
open  unbelievers,  as  well  as  modem  apostles  of  modem 
developments  of  Christianity,  to  do  the  dirty  work  of 
”  the  gentry  ”  or  to  be  its  genial  comrades  on  the 
hunting-field  and  over  the  bottle,  as  well  as  imitators 
of  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Quakers  and  caricaturists 
of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but,  probably,  the  old  times  of 
tolerance  are  over.  When  the  gentry  and  the  clergy 
divided  England  between  them,  they  could  each  take 
their  share  of  its  good  things,  and  there  was  no  one 
to  withstand  either  of  them.  Now,  however,  a  new 
force  is  in  existence.  The  gentry  have  to  withstand 
the  claims  of  their  sometime  serfs,  and  the  clergy  can¬ 
not  expect  to  bo  tolerated  unless  they  do  what  they  are 
paid  to  do.  There  is  an  awkward  feeling  abroad 
that  the  National  Church  ought  to  bo  something  more 
than  a  store-house  of  benefices,  and,  if  it  is  to  exist  at 
all,  it  must  guide  and  sustain  the  religious  life  of  the 
nation.  We  do  not  deny  that  that  feeling  was  in  part 
generated  by  devout  Churchmen  like  Wilberforce  and 
Simeon,  nor  that  it  still  prevails  with  many^  devout  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  party  in  the  Church,  differing  as  widely 
among  themsdives  as  do  Dr  Magee  and  Dr  Pusey,  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Dean  Mansell  and  disciples  of  Mr  Maurice. 
But  not  only  are  the  differences  among  the  various  sections 
within  the  Church  becoming  so  great  that  they  can 
hardly  be  expected  much  longer  to  submit  meekly  to 
the  same  dogmas  and  formularies ;  there  is  growing  up, 
and  is  already,  a  far  greater  difference  between  them  and 
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tbo  people  whom  they  desire  to  teach.  All  recent 
Church  congresses,  conferences  and  convocations,  furnish 
ns  with  the  unwelcome  spectacle  of  a  desperate  effort  of 
each  section  of  the  National  Church  to  obtain  supremacy 
for  its  own  set  of  dogmas,  while  a  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  part  of  the  nation  sturdily  rejects  all  the 
dogmas  alike.  The  only  chance  of  existence  for 
the  Established  Church  is  to  make  itself  broad  enough 
to  take  in  all  who  have  a  right  to  a  place  in 
the  National  Church,  that  is,  the  whole  community; 
but  to  do  that,  it  would  have  to  undergo  so  complete  a 
revolution  that  it  would  be  divested  of  every  one  of  its 
existing  characteristics.  The  National  Church  of  the 
future,  adapted  to  the  real  needs  of  the  nation  and 
liberal  enough  to  include  the  holders  of  all  creeds,  must 
be  itself  a  creed  less  Church,  a  mere  teaching  organisa¬ 
tion  from  which  all  the  theological  adjuncts  of  religion 
are  excluded,  that  is,  it  must  be  just  what  the  present 
leaders  of  the  Established  Church  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming,  and  all,  even  more  than 
all,  that  the  Liberation  Society  wishes  it  to  be.  If  the 
Church  Reformers  expect  other  than  this  we  fear  they 
are  as  much  at  fault  as  was  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
in  the  confusion  of  similes  by  which  he  won  the  “  loud 
applause  ”  of  his  clergy  last  week  at  the  Diocesan  Con¬ 
ference.  “  It  is  with  the  Church,”  he  said,  “just  as  it  is 
in  nature.  It  is  the  hard,  cold  frost  that,  in  the  6rst 
instance,  binds  together  upon  the  surface  of  the  field 
the  most  heterogeneous  materials  merely  accidentally 
placed  beside  each  other,  but  closes  all  together 
by  the  numbing  influence  of  the  cold.  I  know 
that  thaw  brings  disunion,  that  the  warm  heat  of 
the  sun,  melting  the  frost  bands,  sets  at  liberty  each  one 
of  the  heterogeneous  materials  of  that  bundle.  But  if 
the  heat  is  increased  to  a  deeper  intensity,  it  melts  and 
fuses  and  burns  out  the  waste  and  worthless  materials, 
and  the  true  metal  that  lies  there  is  moulded  and  fused, 
glowing  and  incandescent,  until  it  flows  forth  as  a  stream 
of  which  we  cannot  tell  what  were  the  original  compo¬ 
nent  particles.  I  trust  and  pray  that  this  may  be  the 
history  of  the  Church.”  When  a  snowball  can  be  melted 
and  fused  and  burnt  into  true  metal,  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough’s  prayer  to  be  answered. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  hitheHo  frost-bound  particles  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  now  being  a  good  deal 
thawed  and  melted  by  the  action  of  free  thought. 
But  the  bolder  and  more  intelligent  action  of  the  future 
is  not  very  likely  to  harden  them  into  new  strength. 
When  they  and  their  sludge  are  dried  up  and  cleared 
away,  another  Church  of  England  may,  perhaps,  be 
mado  of  metal,  instead  of  snow  and  mud. 

That  the  first  half  of  Dr  Magee’s  simile,  or  metaphor, 
— it  is  both  in  one, — is  tolerably  correct,  however,  is 
proved  by  the  whole  condition  of  the  Church  nowadays, 
and  notably  by  this  week’s  discussions  in  the  Leeds 
Congress.  Whether  the  Church  of  England  first 
appeared  in  the  semblance  of  virgin  snow,  we  have  not 
now  to  consider ;  but  that  it  gradually  assumed  some¬ 
thing  like  the  hardness  and  uselessness — save  for  the 
purposes  of  frivolous  mischief-making — of  a  snowball 
is  shown  by  its  history ;  and  just  now  all  is  certainly 
thawing  and  melting  under  the  warm  breath  of  popular 
intelligence.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  did  not,  on 
Thursday  last  at  Leeds,  use  the  same  form  of  speech  as 
Dr  Magee,  but  he  expressed  the  same  fact  when  he  said  : 
“  Wo  have  a  set  of  formularies  which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  w’e  may  take  as  unchangeable.  (Hero  the 
audience  cheered.)  The  State  cannot  change  them 
without  the  consent  of  the  Church.  (Renewed  cheers.) 
The  Church,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  is  much  too  divided 
ever  to  consent  to  change  them.  Those  ideas  which  are 
sometimes  ventilated  of  some  new  Act  of  Uniformity, 
•with  a  new  Creed  and  a  new  Code  of  Articles  in  the 
schedule,  may  bo  dismissed  as  the  most  utter  chimeras 
that  ever  crossed  the  human  brain.  (Cheers.)  We  have 
the  fact  that  these  formularies  are  there,  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  interpretations  attached  to  them  by  the 
various  parties  in  the  Church — it  is  useless  to  conceal  it 
differ  as  widely  as  the  differences  which  separate  many 
communions  that  are  nominally  independent  of  each 


other.”  We  wonder,  yet  we  need  hardly  wonder  that 
Lord  Salisbury’s  hearers  should  have  had  it  in*  their 
hearts  to  cheer  at  such  a  statement  as  that.  It  revealed 
or  rather  showed  afresh,  the  dismal  fact  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  so-called  Church  of  England  recogniwd"^ 
yet  hardly  regretted,  the  degeneration  of  their  body  int<> 
a  state  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinions  within,  or  to  withstand  the  opposition 
of  opinions  from  without.  And  of  this  the  angry  dis¬ 
cussion  following  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech  gave  farther 
and  uglier  evidence.  A  strife  of  words  between  Ritual¬ 
ists  and  Evangelicals,  with  a  Mr  Cooper  and  Bishop 
Wilberforce  for  their  chief  spokesmen,  ensued,  aud 
according  to  the  newspaper  report,  “  the  Leeds  To wnl 
hall  became  simply  a  bear  garden  ”  by  reason  of  “the 
terrific  hubbub  ”  of  these  loving  Christians.  The  tur¬ 
moil,  it  is  true,  was  brought  to  a  clo^  by  the  singing  of 
“  Jerusalem  the  Golden  ;  ”  but  the  opposition  of  the 
outside  world  is  not  such  as  can  be  curbed  by  a  senti¬ 
mental  hymn.  And  the  undeniable  truth  remains  that 
the  Church  of  England,  with' venerable  associations,  and 
traditions  of  good  work  that  was  commendable  in  its 
day,  has  come  to  be  a  conglomeration  of  discordant 
atoms — melted  snow-flakes  and  thawed  lumps  of  mud, 
as  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  considers  them — which 
can  no  longer  hold  together,  and  are  powerless  as  au 
agency  for  being  of  any  more  use  to  society.  The  Church 
of  England,  by  the  confession  of  its  own  bishops, 
priests,  and  laymen,  has  lost  all  its  strength.  It  no 
longer  deserves  the  title  of  the  National  Church ;  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  soon  give  place  to  some 
better  machinery  for  developing  the  true  religious  life  of 
the  nation.  i 


THE  COUNTr  FRANCHISE, 

Church  Disestablishment  and  Land  Tenure  Reform 
will  both  receive,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
remark  in  these  columns,  an  unexpected  impetus  from 
that  vigorous  movement,  now  in  active  progress,  which 
has  been  happily  characterised  as  the  self-emancipation 
of  our  serfs.  But  now  a  third  question  has  come 
prominently  to  the  front,  and  one  that  appears  destined 
to  obtain  more  prompt  attention  and  an  earlier  settle¬ 
ment  than  either  of  those  just  mentioned.  The  county 
franchise  appears  to  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
“  President  ”  Arch  and  his  coadjutors.  At  ^  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  held  last  week  at  Aylesbury,  the  only  resolution 
that  was  put  to  the  meeting  was  one  demanding  of  the 
Legislature,  in  strong  but  respectful  terms,  a  share  in 
Parliamentary  representation ;  such  a  share,  it  was 
added,  as  is  not  now  denied  to  the  negro  labourers  of 
America.  This  is  the  first  meeting,  we 
which  such  a  resolution  has  been  submitted,  and 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  promoters  of  the 
meeting  adopted  a  wise  course.  A  simple,  plain,  and 
intelligible  proposition  like  this  cannot  fail  to  recom¬ 
mend  itself  to  many  an  active  mind,  whose  generous 
sympathies  have  been  excited  by  the  newly-told  wrongs 
of  our  peasantry,  and  who  will  see,  in  this  demand  or 
the  franchise,  a  sure  and  certain  means  of  drawing  e 
attention  of  a  sluggish  Parliament  to  the  condition  o 
more  than  half-a-million  of  our  fellow-citizens.  0 
leaders  of  the  movement,  among  the  labourers  t  em 
selves,  have  the  sense  to  perceive  that  their  ong 
neglected  claims  will  not  receive  the  attention  ^ 
their  due  until  they  are  possessed  of  the  franc  i^- 
They  note  how  favourable  to  the  interests  o  © 
farmer  and  the  landowners  are  almost  ^  all  the  l^^^®  ® 
their  country  with  which  they  come  in  contact, 
the  Turnpike  Acts  upwards,  and  they  naturally 
the  inference  that  the  Legislature  would  quickly  beco 
alive  to  the  disabilities  under  which  the 
labour,  had  they  only  votes  to  bestow^  upon  the  so-ca  ^ 
county  representatives.  This,  too,  is  an  argumen 
so  homely  a  nature,  and  one  that  can 
with  such  readiness  by  the  meanest  understanding, 
the  leaders  need  not  despair  of  speedily  ^ 

the  breasts  of  the  farm  labourers  an  ardent  entnusi 
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franchise.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  t®  imagine  that  the 
Ministry  could  escape  success,  if  it  adopted  so  simple  a 
measure  as  part  of  its  programme  for  1873.  The  whole 
of  the  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  party  would,  of 
course,  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  action  like  this,  and 
thongh  the  most  heartfelt  opposition  wi 
exist  in  the  minds  of  timorous 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
Adullam  would  be  repeated,  or 


onld  probably 
Whigs,  still 
that  the  sin  of 
^ - ,  that  they  would  with¬ 

draw  their  support,  however  grudgingly  it  might  bo 
tendered.  Nor  would  any  active  opposition  arise  from 
the  Conservative  side  of  the  House,  unless  we  are  much 
mistaken.  In  fact,  during  the  last  general  election  many 
Conservatives,  including  several  who  have  position  and 
influence  with  their  party,  spoke  openly  in  favour  of  an 
equalisation  of  the  county  and  borough  franchise,  and 
the  resistance  offered  to  such  a  scheme,  when  on  the  eve* 
of  another  election,  would  be  very  half-hearted  from 
those  who  wish  to  stand  well  with  the  rural  population.' 
Mr  Gladstone  app3ars  to  be  well  aware  that  the  day 
cannot  be  far  distant  when  either  Liberals  or  Conser¬ 
vatives  will  have  to  equalise  the  elective  qualification, 
and  has  hinted,  though  with  his  usual  ambiguity  or 
phrase,  that  he  might  before  long  feel  it  his  duty  ta 
interfere.  When  Mr  Gladstone  feels  it  his  duty,*’  tho 
matter  will  be  accomplished,  and  the  point  of  interest 
for  the  public  is  to  ascertain  if  that  moment  has  not 
already  arrived.  Mr  George  Bentinck  said  last  week 
at  a  Norfolk  agricultural  dinner  that  a  new  Reform' 
Bill  was  wanted,  for  the  counties  needed  fewer  voters 
but  more  members.  We  are  sorry  that  Mr  Bentinck 
should  be  once  again  thwarted  in  his  wishes,  but  the 
country  is  determined  that  a  proposition  of  a  directly 
inverse  nature  shall  be  shortly  carried  into  effect. 


CANON  KINGSLEY  ON  PHYSICAL  DEGENE¬ 
RATION. 

Canon  Kingsley  is  an  able  man,  and  might  have  been  a 
great  man.  ‘  Yeast  *  and  ‘  Alton  Locke,*  to  say  nothing 
of  ‘  Hypatia,*  promised  well,  and  young  men  began  to 
look  up  to  Mr  Kingsley,  and  a  Kingsley  school  formed 
itself.  How  that  school  broke  up  is  matter  of  sad 
history,  nor  do  wo  care  to  dwell  upon  the  famous 
“  recantation,*’  and  the  accession  of  the  great  apostle  of* 
Muscular  Christianity  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  trace 
England’s  greatness  to  her  aristocracy.  It  pleased  Mr 
Kingsley  to  forsake  the  old  paths,  and  “  to  keep  time  of 
song  with  gold-perched  singers  and  chirp  of  linnets  on 
the  wrists  of  kings.**  Since  his  conversion  the  author 
of  *  Alton  Locke  *  has  been  mote,  unless,  indeed,  a  letter 
in  praise  of  Australian  meat  is  to  be  taken  into  account. 
But  at  last  the  oracle  has  broken  silence,  and  we  have 
tho  results  of  the  latest  meditations  of  the  Canon  upon 
the  question  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
Canon  Kingsley  is  nothing  if  not  vigorous,  and  his- 
address  to  the  members  of  the  Birmingham  and  Mid¬ 
land  Mechanics*  Institute  has  all  the  old  ring  about  it. . 
It  was  always  Mr  Kingsley’s  habit  to  assume  a  familiarity 
with  the  ways  of  Providence.  The  trick  is  as  strong  on 
him  as  ever.  He  “  thanks  God  ”  that  in  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century  there  was  an  increase  of  our 
population.  ’He  “thanks  God”  that  we  are  beginning 
to  know  more  about  the  physical  aspects  of  marriage. 
He  “thanks  God”  again  that  we  have  lady-doctors.- 
And,  to  pass  over  one  or  two  other  minor  matters, 
he  “thanks  God”  sincerely  that,  as  far  as  his  own 
reading  and  observation  go,  morals  are  quite  indepen¬ 
dent  of  either  healthiness  or  unhealtbiness.  The 
reading  and  observation  of  other  men,  it  is  true, 
point  to  a  diflerent  conclusion.  But  then  Canon 
Kingsley  is  not  as  other  men  are,  and  possibly  “  thanks 
God  **  for  that  also.  Indeed,  his  canonical  functions 
appear  to  have  brought  him  into  closer  intimacy  than 
ever  with  the  Divine  scheme,  and  he  speaks  with  an 
easy,  jovial,  almost  swaggering  knowledge  of  it,  which,, 
if  he  were  a  younger  man  than  he  is,  would  almost 
savour  of  assumption.  That  he  has  changed  his  point 
of  view  need  hardly  be  stated.  Twenty  years  ago, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  physical  degradation  of  thei* 
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masses  of  which  he  was  painfally  convinced,  was  some-  sach  as  that  of  a  tailor,  or  of  a  cobbler, 
how  the  work  of  capitalists  and  aristocrats.  He  now  healthy  than  others.  But,  then,  we  do  m 
has  another  view,  equally  bold  and  original.  We  are  in  towns,  and  even  those  of  us  who  do  ar 
physically  degraded,  of  course.  But  the  degradation  is 
due,  not  to  the  baleful  influence  of  capitalists  and  aristo¬ 
crats,  but  to  the  fact  that  all  our  best  blood  was  killed 
off  in  a  long  series  of  wars,  which  culminated  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  that  we  have  reversed  the  grand 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  “  Gens  prava  pravis 
nascimur  ”  is  his  cry.  And  his  remedy  is  that  the 
working  man  should  take  care  of  his  health  and  practise 
gymnastics,  and  also  that  he  should  do  his  best  to 
master  the  Spanish  language,  Mexico  being  a  fine 
country,  and  Brazil  even  finer.  This  was  the  sum  of 
what  the  Canon  had  to  say,  and  he  said  it  more  svo,  and 
more  or  less  Boanergetically. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  wo  are  disposed  to  question  Canon 
Kingsley’s  premisses.  To  bring  the  question  to  a  simple 
issue,  we  believe  that  if  there  were  a  conscription  to¬ 
morrow  England  would  have  a  larger  percentage  of 


He  likes  the  country.  He  is  quite  aware  that  undilut^ 
spirits  are  bad  for  him,  and  he  has  a  wholesome  fond¬ 
ness  for  good  and  wholesome  food.  English  life  will 
never  be  quite  as  healthy  as  it  ought  to  be,  until  the 
English  skies  allow  us  to  live  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
English  temperature  renders  it  impossible  to  drink  beer. 
But  nowhere,  perhaps,  are  the  conditions  of  health  better 
understood  than  amongst  ourselves.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
talk  as  if  the  British  working  man  lived  in  a  fever-den 
fed  upon  offal,  drank  raw  and  adulterated  spirits,  and 
•was  a  miserable,  squalid,  dirty,  disused,  decrepit  object. 
So,  too,  it  is  the  fashion  to  tell  the  British  working  man 
that  he  is  oppressed.  The  one  view  is  about  as  tme  as 
the  other.  Those  who  want  to  see  the  British  working 
man,  “  the  horny-handed  son  of  toil,”  as  his  friends  love 
I  to  call  him,  should  roam  in  Battersea  or  Victoria  Park  on 
a  Sunday  evening  in  the  summer,  or  look  in  at  a  cheap 
music-hall  on  Saturday  night.  A  few  improvements  are 
wanted,  no  doubt.  Notably  we  want  cheap  baths.  Wash¬ 
ing  is  the  great  secret  of  health,  and  swimming-baths 
convert  washing  into  a  pleasure.  It  is  something  also 
to  punish  the  adulteration  of  food  and  of  drink,  and  to 
pull  down  old  houses,  and  inculcate  the  use  of  the  lime¬ 
brush.  But,  after  all,  we  are  really  very  well  ofifon  all  these 
matters,  and  Canon  Kingsley’s  lecture  was  more  or  less  a 
coup  manque.  It  was  necessary  to  say  something  or 
other,  and  so  he  said  it.  But  it  might  have  been  said 
more  effectively  if  the  Canon  had  laboured  less  for 
effect,  and  taken  a  little  more  pains  to  be  accurate.  The 
subject  of  the  physical  perfectibility  of  man  is  a  wide  one. 
We  know,  for  instance,  what  Plato  had  to  say  about  it, 
and  we  know  that  those  who  study  him  are  of  opinion 
that  Plato  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  matter.  If 
Canon  Kingsley  had  told  his  audience  that  it  would  be 
better  for  them  to  avoid  large  families ;  to  vaccinate 
their  children  ;  to  look  to  the  quality  of  their  beer  and 
bread ;  to  be  lavish  of  yellow  soap,  and  to  sleep  with  their 
windows  open,  he  would  have  done  some  good.  But  he 
was  bound  to  be  philosophical,  and  to  talk  about  “  those 
precious  heirlooms  of  the  human  race,  the  statues  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.”  And  he  consequently,  although 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  dull,  was  yet  as  plati¬ 
tudinous  as  became  his  canonical  dignity,  and,  Gratiano- 
like,  while  attempting  to  account  for  a  degeneracy  which 
does  not  exist,  talked  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing  in  very 
faultless  Kingsleyese. 


THE  LOURDES  DEMONSTRATION. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  extraordinary  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  took  place  at  Lourdes  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
last  ?  Is  it  an  outburst  of  religious  zeal,  similar  to  the 
”  revivals  ”  that  periodically  occur  in  our  own  and  other 
Protestant  countries,  or  is  it  the  formal  reply  of  the 
French  Ultramontanes  to  their  political  opponents  ?  Is  it  a 
spontaneous  manifestation,  or  is  it  the  result  of  deliberate 
and  skilful  organisation  ?  These  and  other  apparently 
conflicting  questions  suggested  by  this  event  can  all  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  terrible  crisis  through 
which  France  has  passed  has  naturally  roused  the 
deepest  and  strongest  feelings  of  every  section  of  the 
French  people,  and  the  Catholics  of  France  are  the  only 
section  of  French  society  that  has  not  yet  given  vent  to 
the  excitement  generated  during  that  crisis.  In 
recent  history  and  immediate  prospects  of  their  country 
and  their  Church,  there  is  surely  enough  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  unusual  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  French 
Catholics.  But  the  Catholic  party  in  France  is  prwisely 

the  party  that  is  most  thoroughly  amenable  to  discipline, 
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and  its  movements  are  accordingly  most  completely 
under  direction  and  control.  The  Lonrdes  demonstra¬ 
tion  may  be  accepted  as  at  once  a  manifestation  of 
reb'gious  feeling  and  political  strength  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Ultramontanes,  and  a  declaration  of  the 
poHcT  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

^Upwards  of  fourteen  years  have  passed  away  since 
Marie  Bemarde  Soubirons,  a  sickly  and  sentimental 
girl,  declared,  and  probably  believed,  that  she  saw  the 
Vir^n  Mary  in  the  grotto  of  Massal}rille.  The  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  had  been  authoritatively 
proclaimed  about  four  years  before,  and  the  apparition, 
apparently  cognisant  of  this  fact,  announced  itself  as 
“iTmmacQlie  Conception.*’  An  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry  investigated  this  “miracle,”  and 
pronounced  it  authentic,  and  its  verdict  w’aa  long  ago 
confirmed  by  the  head  of  the  diocese  and  the  Supreme 
Pontiff.  Among  the  faithful  in  the  South  of  France, 
and  even  in  Paris  and  the  large  towns,  this  “  miracle  ” 
has  been  devoutly  received  and  welcomed  as  an  article 
of  belief — whether  necessary  to  salvation  or  not,  we 
cannot  say.  Being  obviously  a  matter  of  faith,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  Pope’s  deliverance  on  the 
subject  is  binding  on  all  Catholics  who  have 
not  refused  to  acknowledge  his  infallibility.  But  until 
last  week  the  Lourdes  “  miracle  ”  was  merely  a  local 
sensation,  and  had  attracted  less  general  attention  than 
the  reputed  appearance  of  the  Virgin  to  two  children  in 
the  Alps  of  Dauphiny  in  1846,  which  created  a  good  deal 
of  controversy  and  excitement  at  the  time  of  its  alleged 
occurrence.  As  a  “  miracle  ”  fourteen  years  old  has 
furnished  the  French  Ultramontanes  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  excuse  for  a  semi-religious,  semi-political 
demonstration,  at  a  moment  which  they  and  the  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  Catholic  Church  consider  opportune,  it 
would  seem  that  the  apparition  at  Salette,  twelve 
years  previous,  might  have  been  made  to  answer  the 
same  purpose.  We  have  heard,  however,  so  frequently 
of  the  Virgin  appearing  to  the  peasantry  in  the  South  of 
Prance,  that  the  Church  could  experience  little  difficulty 
at  any  time  in  fixing  on  a  spot  towards  which  the  steps 
of  devout  believers  might  be  directed  whenever  an 
object  could  be  served  by  congregating  them  together. 

The  delay  in  taking  advantage  of  either  of  these 
miraculous  apparitions,  both  of  which  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  would  seem  to  give 
some  colour  of  probability  to  a  statement  made  by  M. 
Michel  Chevalier  in  his  work  on  Mexico,  to  the  effect 
that  there  existed  a  tacit  compact  between  the  Ultra¬ 
montanes  and  the  educated  laymen  of  France,  by  which 
the  latter  bound  themselves  to  refrain  from  investigating 
the  truth  of  miracles  of  an  ancient  and  historical  kind, 
on  condition  that  no  more  miracles  were  worked  in 
France.  It  was  during  or  shortly  after  the  discussion 
of  the  Lourdes  affair  that  M.  Chevalier  wrote,  and  he 
complained  of  it  as  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  existing  under¬ 
standing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  and  priesthood  are  responsible  for  these 
appearances  of  the  Virgin.  They  not  only  countenance 
and  recognise  some  of  these  “  miracles  ”  as  authentic, 
but  they  still  more  effectually  prevent  the  collapse  of  the 
delusion  by  actively  intervening  to  regulate  its  mani¬ 
festations,  and  by  suppressing  and  denouncing  the  vast 
majority  of  them.  If  the  hallucination  were  allowed 
frw  play,  the  peasantry  would  very  soon  see  so  many 
Virgins  that,  like  Coleridge  with  the  ghosts,  they  would 
cease  to  believe  in  any  of  them.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  apparitions  of  the  Virgin  Mary  which 
the  priests  refuse  to  approve  of^  are  less  authentic  than, 
or  essentially  different  in  any  respects  from,  those  of 
l^hich  they  disapprove.  We  should  very  much  like  to 
hear  what  the  Liberal  Catholics  of  the  Continent,  and 
yet  more  of  England,  have  to  say  regarding  the  descent 


recently  to  give  an  hypothetical  opinion  regarding  the 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  Would  he  tell  us  whether 
all  true  Catholics  must  agree  with  the  Pope  in  the 
estimate  he  has  formed,  and  officially  expressed,  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  apparition  of  the  Virgin  at  Lonrdes ; 
or  is  this  one  of  the  questions  on  which  Catholics  are 
allowed  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  ?  And,  if  it  is 
permissible  to  differ  from  the  Pope  on  the  subject  of 
“  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,”  how  is  it  possible  to  do  so 
without  losing  confidence  in  his  wisdom?  Wo  shoulf’ 
probably  bo  considered  profane  if  wo  ventured 
further  to  inquire  whether  the  Pope  has  any  special 
knowledge  of  mental  pathology,  and  is  fully  qualified 
to  pronounce  a  verdict  on  such  a  case  as  that  of  Mario 
Bernardo  Soubirons. 

The  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  will  not  be  entirely  fruitless 
of  good  results  if  it  leads  educated  Roman  Catholics,  as 
it  is  likely  to  do,  to  consider  their  position  in  relation  to 
such  “  miracles  ”  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  As 
to  the  political  lesson  of  the  demonstration,  it  is  still 
clearer  than  the  religious,  and  still  more  likely  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  welfare  of  France  and  of  the  world.  Tho 
Ultramontanes  will  be  far  less  formidable  now  that  they 
have  made  a  public  exhibition  of  their  force  and  given 
more  or  less  definite  expression  to  their  aspirations  and 
hopes.  Desperation  alone  could  have  driven  them  to 
resort  to  an  expedient  which  has  revealed  their  weakness 
and  brought  into  startling  prominence  the  impassable 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  gulf  which  separates  them,  not 
only  from  the  Republican  party  of  all  shades,  but  also 
from  the  Orleanists  and  the  Bonapartists.  As  a  spectacle, 
as  a  financial  speculation,  and  perhaps  also  as  a  religious 
festival,  the  demonstration  of  Lourdes  has  been  so  far 
successful.  It  has  brought  together  some  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  spectators,  it  has  helped  to  enrich  the  town 
and  the  clergy;  and  it  has  given  play  and  an  outlet,  as 
well  as  a  shock,  to  the  credulity  of  thousands  of  devotees. 
But,  as  a  political  demonstration,  it  has  been  worse  than' 
a  failure.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  bo  of  great  service  to  M. 
Gambetta,  and  to  help  forward  tho  definitive  establish¬ 
ment  of  tho  Republic  in  France.  Hero  is  a  party  and 
a  policy  to  which  a  decisive  answer  must  and  will  be 
given ;  a  party  with  whom  compromise  is  clearly  au 
impossibility.  The  Comte  de  Chambord  has  hitherto 
been  but  the  scarecrow  of  French  politics  that  frightened 
nobody  ;  tho  Lourdes  demonstration  will  probably  invest 
him  with  a  certain  amount  of  reality  and  with  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  power  that  will  raise  him  to  the  dignity 
of  a  terror.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  an 
opponent  in  the  field  who  brings  the  issue  of 
the  conflict  into  bold  relief,  and  who  will  weaken  all 
who  in  any  degree  entertain  a  similar  policy.  The 
revivalj  of  the  religion  of  Rheims  and  Divine  Right 
is  not  to  bo  dreaded ;  but  if  the  Ultramontanes  would 
take  the  advice  that  Father  Chocame  tendered  to  the 
pilgrims  at  Lourdes,  and  make  a  strong  and  determined 
effort  to  overthrow  the  Republic  and  deliver  up  France 
into  the  hands  of  Henry  V.,  the  solution  of  many  ques¬ 
tions  that  perplex  the  French  people  would  at  once 
become  clear  and  easy  to  them.  We  arc  afraid,  however, 
that  that  “  fear,”  which  Father  Chocame  declares  has 
all  along  been  their  failing,  and  the  cause  of  all  their 
woes,  will  prevent  the  Catholics  of  France  from  entering 
heartily  into  the  contest  to  which  he  invites  and  urges 
them. 


THE  WORKING  OF  THE  BANK  CHARTER 

ACT. 

Perhaps,  by-and-by,  the  Banking  Laws  of  England, 
and  in  particular  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  will 
again  become  objects  of  interest.  Most  of  us  are  Gallios 
in  regard  to  currency,  except  so  far  as  our  own  portion 
of  it  is  concerned  ;  and  it  is  assumed  too  generally  that 
the  whole  discussion  is  barren  and  unprogressive,  and 
certainly  not  to  be  touched  by  a  man  with  a  family  or 
without  a  competence.  It  is  time,  however,  for  tho  dis¬ 
cussion  to  be  renewed  with  instruction.  The  facts  have 
been  surprisingly  changed.  Not  a  few  treatises  have 
been  rendered  obsolete  and  worthless  by  the  course  of 
events.  Let  us  advert  to  one  transformation. 


01  the  Virgin,  and  the  marvellous  cures  that  'are  said 
fo  have  been  effected  by  the  waters  of  the  miraculous 


Spring  at  Lourdes.  Either  they  believe  in  these 
apparitions  and  their  cures,  or  they  disbelieve  in  them. 
If  they  disbelieve,  and  are  silent  on  the  subject,  they 
tecome  parties  to  a  series  of  pious  frauds.  What  does 
Br  Newman  think  of  the  matter  ?  He  condescended 
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is  correct,  must  be  repeated  annually  ?  Perhaps  the 
wisest  answer  would  bo  “  Give  up  the  Bank  Charter 
Act ;  do  not  bind  down  the  Bank  to  any  fixed  sum  • 
restore  it  that  liberty  which  it  had  between  1819  and 
1844.”  But  if  that  does  not  satisfy  those  who 
cling  to  the  Act,  let  us  look  to  another  course,  which 
shall  be  of  the  nature  of  a  coraproraise.  The  amount 
which  the  Bank  is  permitted  to  issue  without  a  sup¬ 
port  of  gold  was  chosen,  if  choice  there  was,  because  it 
was  supposed  that  that  was  the  unsecured  sum  which 
the  Bank  could  issue  safely.  For  from  14,000,0001.  to 
15,000,0001.  the  people.of  Fngland  would  never  want 
gold,  thought  the  makers  of  the  Act.  But  now  that 
the  autumn  efflux  and  reflux  of  gold  to  the  country  are 
phenomena  as  infallibly  repeated  as  the  tides  or  the 
revolution  of  the  seasons,  it  is  surely  permissible  for  a 
believer  in  the  Bank  Act  to  say  that  it  should  take  cog¬ 
nisance  of  this  fact,  and  that  it  should  be  empowered  to 
issue  more  than  fifteen  millions  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  admirers  of  the  Act  are  wont  to  say 
that  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation,  if  one 
is  at  liberty  to  break  it  in  times  of  pressure.  Now 
the  autumn  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  time  of 
pressure  which  is  not  dangerous,  the  coming  of  which 
is  foreseen,  the  extent  and  duration  of  which  can  be 
calculated.  We  all  know  that  next  month  the  reflux  of 
gold  to  the  Bank  will  have  been  completed.  This 
regulated  and  well-foreseen  demand  for  gold  ought  not 
to  rank  w’ith  the  efflux  of  gold  abroad — say  withdrawals 
on  the  part  of  the  German  Government — and  the  above 
defence  would  read  less  curious  if  it  were  equivalent  to 
a  suggestion  that  the  Charter  should  empower  the  Bank 
to  issue  at  one  season  more  unsecured  notes  than  at 
another.  Such  an  arrangement  would  bo  far  from  fanlt- 
less ;  yet  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  than  that  which 
now  binds  the  Bank  to  a  blind  policy. 

The  Times  has  lately  called  attention  to  the  large 
increase  in  the  note  circulation.  It  seems  to  think  that 
the  only  ‘‘  duty  ”  of  the  Bank,  in  its  altered  state  of 
matters,  is  freely  to  use  the  ”  screw.”  Business  is  to  be 
disarranged,  the  commerce  of  the  country  incommoded, 
in  order  that  the  Act  may  be  preserved.  Believing  that 
the  Act  was  made  for  the  City,  and  not  the  City  for  the 
Act,  we  are  not  certain  that  the  “  screw  ”  is  the  sole 
remedy.  Driven  out  of  all  other  spheres  of  life,  the 
notion  that  the  State  is  the  best  judge  of  the  manner 
in  which  business  ought  to  be  done  still  nestles  in 
banking.  We  do  not  hope  that  the  idea  will  be 
wholly  destroyed  for  many  a  day.  But,  perhaps,  the 
public  mind  is  ripening  for  the  reception  of  a  compro¬ 
mise.  The  advances  announced  every  Thursday  by  the 
Bank,  in  face  of  the  large  accumulation  of  ^Id  in  its 
possession,  must  inspire  men  of  business  with  doubts 
as  to  the  perfection  of  this  vaunted  piece  of  legislation. 
Many  years  ago  we  said,  a  propos  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Bank  in  1847,  that  it  ”  had  been  banked  to  death  ”  by 
that  Act ;  and,  seeing  the  inconvenience  now  experienced 
bv  reason  of  the  “  hard  and  fast  line,”  we  feel  almost 


Those  who  follow  the  fluctuations  m  the  bank-note 
<3iioulation  must  be  aware  that,  in  recent  years,  there 
I  has  come  to  pass  a  serious  change.  The  bearings  of 
that  change  on  the  Bank  Charter  Act  are  of  no  small 
consequence,  and  it  is  curious  that  they  have  not  been 
adequately  appreciated.  Let  any  one  look  into  a  defence 
of  that  Act  published  some  years  ago,  and  he  will  be 
sure  to  find  a  statement  that  the  circulation  of  notes  is  at 
a  standstill.  He  will  be  informed  that  cheques  and  the 
clearing-houses  have  pushed  the  bank-note  aside.  And  that 
was  true  of  the  course  of  things  only  four  or  five  years  ago. 
Of  to-day,  however,  it  is  false.  The  Bank  returns  exhibit 
an  increase  in  the  circulation  of  notes.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  the  notes 
in  circulation  did  not  much  exceed  twenty-one  millions. 
With  the  customary  proneness  of  mankind  to  generalise 
from  too  narrow  a  basis,  it  was  assumed  that  the  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  cheques  and  bills  would  for  ever  prevent  the 
note  circulation  from  expanding  beyond  this  amount. 
And,  it  was  added,  what  does  it  matter  what  is  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Act  if  the  public  are  never  to  want  more 
than  twenty-one  millions  of  paper  ?  This  year,  however, 
the  circulation  has  varied  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven 
millions.  The  last  returns  show  it  to  be  even  greater. 
Now,  we  need  not  say  that  for  all  notes  issued  above 
the  fifteen  million  lire  gold  must  be  kept  at  the 
Bank  ;  and  tho  results  of  this  proviso,  together  with 
the  above  increase,  have  been  curious  and  important. 
On  the  surface  lies  the  fact  that  there  are  now 
regularly  set  aside,  in  compliance  with  the  Act,  five 
to  six  millions  in  gold  more  than  were  formerly  essen¬ 
tial.  This,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  involves  a  loss  of 
from  £200,000  to  £300,000.  There  are,  however,  other 
consequences  still  more  deplorable.  Of  course,  the  Bank- 
rate  of  discount  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  notes 
and  gold  in  the  reserve.  The  result  of  the  expansion 
has  been  to  raise  the  amount  of  gold  which  must  be 
in  tho  coffers  of  the  Bank  before  it  can  declare 
a  2,  2^,  3  per  cent.,  or  some  other  low  rate  of  discounr  ; 
and  unless  our  trade  is  such  as  to  make  the  balance  in 
.our  favour  much  larger  than  formerly,  we  must  be 
r  exposed  to  sharp  rises  in  the  rate  of  discount.  It  has 
been  observed  that  whereas  a  stock  of  bullion  of  sixteen 
millions  would,  ton  or  twenty  years  ago,  have  brought 
with  it  a  rate  of  2^  per  cent.,  now  that  amount  may 
exist  along  with  a  rate  of  5  per  cent.  The  same 
quantity  of  gold  does  not  suffice  to  produce  the  same 
lato.  We  have  a  6  per  cent,  rate  with  an  amount  of 
gold  which,  in  1852,  would  have  ensured  3  per  cent. 
This  circumstance,  worthy  of  attention  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  peculiarly  merits  study  just  at  present.  It  is 
well  known  to  every  one  that  at  this  season  of  the  year 
thereisan  efflux  of  bullion  to  the  provinces  and  to  Scotland. 
The  home  business  of  the  country  requires  more  money 
than  at  other  times.  At  tho  end  of  harvest  there  are 
rents  to  pay,  seed  merchants  to  satisfy,  and  the  country 
regularly  asks  the  Bank  of  England  for  more  gold 
wherewith  to  do  the  work  of  country  commerce. 
Meanwhile  we  are  becoming  more  and  more  the  bankers 
of  foreign  nations.  Germany,  for  instance,  keeps  not  a 
little  of  her  surplus  wdth  us.  Let  one  put  together 
these  circumstances — first,  that  a  larger  amount  of 
bullion  than  was  formerly  essential  is  demanded  in 
order  to  give  a  low  rate  of  discount;  secondly,  that 
there  is  at  this  season  an  unequal  demand  for  gold 
for  circulation  at  home ;  and,  thirdly,  that  there  is  an 
unequal  liability  to  withdrawals  of  bullion.  Are  we  not 
justified  in  deducing  from  all  these  facts  the  extreme 
probability  that  the  rate  of  discount  will  at  this  period  of 
the  year  be  high,  and  will  be  peculiarly  liable  to  fluctua¬ 
tions  ?  We  have  sent  to  the  provinces  some  two  or  three 
millions,  and  it  is  extremely  likely  we  shall  send  one  or 
two  millions  more.  Now  should  this  movement  happen  to 
coincide  w  ith  a  demand  from  abroad,  a  bad  harvest,  or 
a  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  Germany  of  funds  left  here, 
the  result  would  no  doubt  bo  disastrous.  The  Bank-rate 
would  rise  quickly  and  sharply.  There  would  be  con- 
fusit.n  and  embarrassment,  and  it  might  happen  that  the 
calamity  would  amount  to  tho  dimensions  of  a  crisis. 

What  is  tho  remedy  for  an  evil  which,  if  our  analysis 


MISS  HILL  AND  MISS  STRIDE. 

There  are  two  ladies  in  London  whoso  names  are  now 
and  then  before  the  public,  but  of  whose  activity  scarcely 
one  out  of  every  thousand  inhabilants  knows  anything 
at  all.  They  do  not  make  any  noise,  do  not  advertise 
themselves  either  by  delivering  speeches  or  writing 
letters  to  the  new’spapers,  and  have  for  years  and  years 
been  doing  an  almost  sublime  work  in  that  quiet,  busi¬ 
nesslike,  and  reserved  way  which  is  so  characteristic  o 
a  ceHain  kind  of  English  natures.  Their  activity  wing 
displayed  on  different  fields,  they  even  do  not  knoi' 
each  other,  and  seem  to  bo  quite  unaware  that  they  are 
both  working  in  precisely  tho  same  direction,  namely, 
prove  beyond  any  doubt  the  truth  that  miseries  r^uling 
from  social  influences  can  be  relieved  only  by  indivi  ua 
influences.  Hugo  prisons,  with  refined  rules  of 
discipline  and  a  scientific  scale  of  diet,  have 
will  never,  reform  any  criminal ;  just  as  big  work  ous 
have  never,  and  will  never,  help  any  man  knocked  o 
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in  the  struggle  for  life.  It  is  sheer  hypocrisy  to  say  that  in  morality  and  safety,  quite  as  much  as  Commissioner 
gaols  are  expected  to  redeem  and^  reform  the  evildoer ;  Kerr  could  anticipate  from  the  importation  of  a  gentle- 
they  are  simply  intended  to  retaliate  upon  him,  and  to  man  like  Baron  Haussmann. 

preclude  his  doing  the  wrong  again.  It  is  just  as  Unhappily,  many  excellent  undertakings  have  the 
^eat  an  hypocrisy  to  say  that  workhouses  are  intended  tendency  to  outgrow  their  natural  limits,  and  1  see  in 
to  alleviate  poverty;  they  are  simply  calculated  to  the  current  numher  of  Macmillan  s  Magazine  ti  ptkper  hy 
prevent  mutiny  on  the  part  of  hunger  and  despair.  Miss  Hill,  which  makes  one  fear  that  she  begins  to  feel 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation  ^ing  just  ns  strong  as  if  she  was  no  longer  able  to  carry  on  all  her  work 
in  a  community  of  men  as  it  is  in  individuals,  it  personally.  She  seems  to  get  entangled  with  the 
is  it  alone  that  dictates  the  laws  of  society.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society,  speaks  of  the  creation 
Pharisees  who  are  busy  expounding  these  laws  and  of  a  corps  of  Charitable  Volunteers,  and  it  is  much  to 
fiobstitn ting  justice,  sympathy,  benevolence,  and  similar  be  feared  that  the  first  step  in  that  path  may  soon  lead 
|)eautiful  things,  for  the  rude  idea  of  *‘thou  shalt  suffer  her  to  forget  a  principle  upon  which  she  so  justly  insists 
before  we  suffer,”  are  apparently  overlooking  the  argu-  herself  in  her  paper  ;  “  If  the  poor  are  to  be  raised  to  a 
menk  that,  had  society  really  been  susceptible  of  any  permanently  better  condition,  they  must  be  dealt  with 
feeling  of  justice  or  sympathy  to  the  individual,  it  would  as  individuals,  and  by  individuals.” 
have  long  ago  pulled  down  to  its  very  foundation  stone  If  Miss  Hill's  admirable  activity  thus  reminds  one  of 
the  whole  of  its  edifice.  Since  it  seems  not  disposed  to  the  patriarchal  times  before  the  flood.  Miss  Stride’s  house 
do  so,  the  best  thing  it  can  do  is  to  strictly  confine  itself  at  Hart-street  has  something  in  common  with  Noah’s 
to  the  preserv'ation  of  peace  and  order  at  any  price, "fend  ark,  in  so  far  as  it  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  filled 
to  leave  the  department  of  sentiment  to  the  exclusive  with  women  rescued  from  the  water.  The  public  must 
use  of  individuals.  In  this  way,  workhouses  would  be  have  noticed  lately  that  several  women  who  attempted 
freed  from  their  false  pretensions  of  being  charitable  insti-  to  commit  suicide  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  Thames 
tutions,  and  prisons  of  being  reformatories,  and  individual  were,  after  having  received  the  usual  admonition  from 
disposition  to  help  one’s  fellow-men,  both  morally  and  the  magistrate,  “  sent  to  Miss  Stride.”  Who  is  this 
inaterially,  would  receive  a  considerable  impulse.  What  Miss  Stride  ?  Is  it  an  institution,  or  an  official 
private  efforts  are  capable  of  doing  in  this  direction  is  authority?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  private 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  work  of  the  two  ladies  person  residing  in  a  small  house  in  a  street  crowded  with 
whose  names  are  mentioned  above.  diamond-merchants  and  bill-discounters,  and  carrying 

Miss  Octavia  Hill  seems  to  have  arrived  years  ago  at  on  therefor  nearly  twenty  years  a  work  the  importance 
a  conclusion  which  a  fresh  case  of  garotting  imposed  the  of  which  can  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  hundreds 
other  day  upon  the  mind  of  Commissioner  Kerr.  Having  of  females,  ”  formerly  outcasts  from  society,  scorned  by 
sentenced  an  inhabitant  of  Brick-lane  (Spitalfields)  to  all  and  almost  hating  themselves,  not  a  few  of  them 
twenty-five  lashes,  seven  years*  penal  servitude,  and  five  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death  itself,”  are  now  leading 
years’  subsequent  police  supervision,  the  judge  remarked  honourable  and  quiet  lives.  Some  of  the  magistrates 
that  the  sooner  Haron  Haussmann  was  brought  to  are  still  sending  to  trial  women  who,  in  a  moment  of 
London,  and  the  thirty  or  forty  vestries  oeaied  to  utter  despair,  attempt  to  take  their  lives ;  and  a  couple  of 
•exist,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  public.  He  years  ago,  I  saw  myself  Mr  Justice  Blackburn  sentencing 
had  often  heard  it  stated  that  the  bad  houses  a  poor  woman,  Ellen  Wallis,  to  six  months’  imprison- 
of  a  district  were  mostly  owned  by  vestrymen,  who  ment  for  throwing  herself  into  the  river  with  her  two 
had  an  interest  in  getting  higher  rents  from  the  illegitimate  children.  The  judge  intimated  that  it 
occupants.  But  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Baron  would  be  to  her  advantage  that  she  should  be  kept  away 
Haussmann,  Miss  Hill  began,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  from  the  man  with  whom  she  lived.  But  this  way  of 
moneyed  friends,  to  buy  up  some  of  the  worst  houses  in  keeping  a  miserable  woman  away  from  the  source  of  her 
the  impenetrable  alleys  of  Marylebone,  and  on  becoming  sufferings  neither  renders  her  life  more  tolerable,  nor 
landlady  of  these  wretched  dwellings  brought  to  bear  makes  her  a  more  useful  member  of  society.  The  judge, 
upon  her  lodgers  all  the  influence  which  her  position  however,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  inflict  the  penalty 
naturally  g^ve  her.  She  never  pretended  to  offer  any  of  the  law,  since  the  woman  was  sent  before  him  ;  and 
charity  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  she  exacted  her  rent  no  sufficient  praise  can  be  bestowed  on  the  magistrates 
with  all  the  strictness  of  the  most  rapacious  landlord,  who,  instead  of  sending  such  unfortunate  women  to 
But  she  quietly  insinuated  herself  into  all  the  details  of  be  tried  for  their  attempt  to  got  rid  of  an  unbearablo 
the  position  as  well  as  the  dispositions  of  her  tenants,  lifo,  take  advantage  of  the  private  efforts  of  a  lady 
and  through  an  indefatigable  vigilance,  energy,  and  care  who  makes  it  the  aim  of  her  whole  life  to  help  such 
managed  completely  tochange  the  lifeof  the  vast  majority  women  out  of  their  misery.  Mr  Vaughan,  Mr  Flowers, 
ef  these  people.  Every  small  effort  to  keep  their  rooms  Mr  D’Eyncourt,  Mr  Knox,  and  two  or  three  more 
clean  was  immediately  encouraged  by  some  repair  on  of  the  London  magistrates  send  sometimes  to  Miss 
her  part ;  every  effort  to  get  work  was  met  with  a  supply  Stride,  not  only  women  rescued  from  the  Thames 
of  it ;  money-clubs,  evening-classes,  excursions,  flower-  or  the  Serpentine,  but  some  of  the  young  women 
shows,  I  don’t  know  what  has  not  been  organised,  with-  brought  before  them  for  petty  thefts.  In  dealing  with 
out  the  outlay  of  anything  but  intelligence  and  kindness  all  these  cases,  Miss  Stride  has  no  pre-established  plan 
on  her  part,  which  at  once  called  forth  a  revival  of  energy  or  system.  On  receiving  a  woman,  she  gives  her  some 
and  thriftiness  on  the  part  of  those  whom  she  seemed  to  household  work,  boards  and  lodges  her,^  and  quietly 
have  bought  together  with  their  miserable  dwellings,  watches  her  dispositions.  When  she  thinks  she  has 
I  was  positively  worn  out  and  got  a  headache,  after  a  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  woman,  she 
oouple  of  hours’  wandering,  some  months  ago,  over  a  few  talks  to  her,  tries  to  make  out  all  her  antecedents,  and 
of  the  houses  she  visits  every  day.  Every  lodger  was  brings  her  then  under  that  particular^  influence  of 
a  friend  of  hers ;  she  was  his  counsel  in  all  his  private  certain  kinds  of  work  as  well  as  ideas  which  she  thinks 
affairs;  she  knew  the  names  of  all  the  children  living  in  most  likely  to  improve  her.  No  punishments,  no 
these  houses,  as  an  officer  knows  the  name  of  the  men  useless  sermons  are  ever  used.  A  girl  of  sixteen,  for 
of  his  company ;  and  it  seemed  that  even  the  number  of  instance,  had  been  in  several  situations,  and  was  con- 
flower-pots  which  Mrs  Jones  or  Mrs  Smith  intended  to  stantly  discharged  for  petty  thefts.  She  did  the  same 
^ntribute  to  the  next  house-flower- show  was  not  un-  when  brought  to  Miss  otride.  Some  jolly  having  been 
known  to  Miss  Hill.  Of  course,  she  had  not  many  made  for  one  of  the  patients,  the  girl  had  every  day 
^PToters  under  her  command ;  but  I  suspect  that  even  if  abstracted  and  eaten  a  portion  of  it.  Suspecting  the 
she  had  any,  she  would  have  managed  either  to  induce  girl.  Miss  Stride  placed  one  morning  the  jelly  pot  on  the 
hem  to  select  another  profession,  or  so  much  interfered  table  when  the  inmates  met  for  prayer,  and  said  to  the 
^ith  their  affairs  as  to  make  them  leave  the  neighbourhood,  girl  that  as  she  had  eaten  the  greater  part  of  it,  she  was 
thirty  or  forty  ladies  of  this  description  could  be  found  now  to  eat  the  rest  of  it  in  presence  of  all  her  fellow 
^  take  the  place  of  the  thirty  or  forty  vestries,  London  girls  assembled  in  the  room,  or  at  once  to  leave  the  Home 
Would  gain,  if  not  in  external  appearance,  at  all  events  in  disgrace.  The  girl  did  so,  shedding  floods  of  tears, 
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never  stole  anything  again,  and  is  now  giving  every  tive  view  ”  would  be  accepted  by  the  C 
satisfaction  in  the  situation  she  occupies.  a  satisfactory  statement  of  its  belief. 

The  women  remain  at  Miss  Stride's  as  long  as  she  thinks  be  very  beneficial,  and  may  frequentl 
necessary  for  their  improvement.  When  she  is  confident  fulfilment  of  the  prayer ;  but  surely  ( 
that  some  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  them,  that  prayer  is  answered  in  another 
she  finds  them  situations  chiefly  as  servants,  and  after  a  Surely  Christians  believe,  not  in  an  o 
year's  trial  the  girl  gets  a  character  from  her  employers,  throughout  all  its  stages  to  the  breast 
no  mention  being  ever  made  of  her  having  been  at  Miss  but  in  a  reciprocal  action  of  some  sort 
Stride’s.  This  is  an  additional  advantage  of  her  Home  the  spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  mar 
when  compared  with  penitentiary  or  reformatory  fnsti-  I  may,  however,  be  mistaken  as  to  t 
tutions,  which  do  much  less  good  in  the  way  of  reforming  others  of  efficacious  prayer  ;  it  must  si 
the  individual,  and  always  leave  a  stain  upon  the  as  clearly  as  I  can,  in  a  short  compass, 
character  of  the  unfortunate  girl.  it,  and  I  may  hope  that  the  reasons  wh 

As  regards  pecuniary  means  for  carrying  out  the  doubt  its  reality  will  then  be  better  apj 
work.  Miss  Stride  seems  to  have  no  other  resources  than  Jt  takes  two  to  talk — it  takes  two 
her  own  purse,  to  which  several  of  the  magistrates  add  prayer  I  mean  talking  to  God.  Pra^ 
once  a  year  or  so  a  ten-pound  note  out  of  the  poor-box.  sense  is  the  act  of  the  Soul  addressj 
She  has  not  even  as  yet  solicited  the  customary  sob-  Deity.  Prayer  in  the  limited  sense  c 
scriptions,  though  something  like  5,000  women  have  asking  God  for  something,  and  such  pn 
passed  through  her  hands,  and  though  a  short  time  ago  when  in  consequence  of  it  God  decree 
she  seems  to  have  got  into  considerable  pecuniary  asked  for  shall  come  about.  Petitions  i 
troubles,  which  made  Mr  Knox  remark  that  “if  the  as  follows:  1.  Petitions  the  fulfilmenl 
truth  of  Miss  Stride’s  story  were  generally  known,  her  not  in  any  way  depend  upon  the  mental 
embarrassment  would  be  of  a  very  passing  character.”  petitioner.  2.  Petitions  the  fulfilment  c 
But  here  again,  as  in  Miss  Hill’s  case,  one  becomes  a  change  in,  or  may  be  influenced  by,  the: 
afraid  lest  the  overgrowth  of  the  good  work  should  con-  of  the  petitioner. 

siderably  reduce  its  merits.  Miss  Stride  has  now  some  my  position  is— and  I  challenge  tl 

thirty  inmates  in  two  bouses  conducted  by  herself,  with  to  drive  me  from  it  if  they  can— that 
the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  G.  Hough,  chaplain  of  the  petitions  belonging  to  the  former  class 
Westminster  House  of  Correction,  and  of  a  couple  of  visible  result,  that  no  effect  whatsoever 
ladies,  and  the  fact  that  5,000  women  have  been  helped  prayer  where  its  fulfilment  is  unconi 
in  a  period  of  twenty  years  shows  what  can  be  done  on  mental  condition  of  the  person  prayir 
this  small  scale.  Yet  Miss  Stride  wants  to  enlarge  her  ^he  absent,  prayers  against  accident 
institution ;  she  is  anxious  to  start  a  “  Laundry  Home  ”  prayers  relating  to  the  processes  of  na 
for  some  eighty  or  ninety  women,  seeing  that  she  has  this  head ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
now  constantly  to  refuse  admission.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  nious  neonle  for  manv  eenerations  hi 


The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  on  Ecclesiastical 
Litigation.— In  the  comparatively  tame  contribution  of 
the  vinegar  Marquis  to  the  grand  ceremony  of  washing  the 
linen  of  the  Church  Paramount  in  public  which  has  been 
carried  on  by  its  officials  and  adherents  during  this  week  at 
Leeds,  a  passage  occurs  which  is  by  no  means  uninstructive, 
though  rather  perplexing.  He  strongly  advised  the  happy 
family  he  was  addressing  to  reserve  the  terrors  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  individuals  unconnected  with  great 
parties  in  the  Church.  Persecution  of  widespread  opinions, 
according  to  the  Mentor  of  the  Church,  cannot  be  success¬ 
fully  pursued  piecemeal ;  and,  as  there  is  no  chance  of 
making  it  wholesale  and  thorough,  it  had  better  be  left 
alone.  But  the  “  eccentricities  ”  of  individuals  he  con¬ 
siders  fair  game  for  repression.  **  Eccentricities  ”  is  good  ; 
but  what  we  would  ask  is,  how  many  eccentricities  make 
a  party  ?  This  would  prove  almost  as  interesting  as  the 
sister  question,  of  how  many  hairs  constitute  a  horse-tail. 
But,  apart  from  this  difficulty,  the  Marquis’s  advice  is 
pretty  plain.  In  choosing  objects  for  the  special  passion 
of  ecclesiastics,  those  who  have  no  friends  are  to  be 
preferred. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PRATER. 

Sir, — If  Mr  McGrigor  Allan’s  “statement  of  the 
affirmative  view  of  prayer  ”  was  intended  as  an  answer 
to  iny  brief  exposition  of  the  negative  opinion,  I  must 
claim  that  he  has  left  the  key  of  my  position  unassailed. 
His  letter  disproves  nothing  that  I  assert  and  establishes 
nothing  that  1  deny.  He  declares  that  prayer  produces 
very  salutary  effects  upon  the  mind,  and  this  I  readily 
admit ;  but  these  effects  do  not  show  that  prayer  is  effi¬ 
cacious  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  word,  namely, 
that  communion  has  taken  place  between  God  and  man. 
If  by  answer  to  prayer  he  understands  merely  the  sub¬ 
jective  effects  of  the  act,  I  do  not  think  that  his  “  affirma- 
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process  by  which  He  renders  it  efflc^ous.  Bat  I  snspeot  State  to  disendow  it,  if  it  refases  to  reform  and  teach 
that  these  subjective  effects  depend  for  their  efficacy  upon  the  gospel  preached  by  Christ  Jesus,  that  God  required 
the  conviction  of  the  suppliant  that  his  prayer  in  some  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice. 

fflysteriouswayreachw  the  ear  of  Go^  whom^  TO^^  Petersham,  S.W.  Iam,4o.,  ,  T.  G.  Hbadikt. 


quence  thereof  decrees  that  something  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  taken  place  shall  be  done.  Men  pray, 
not  that  they  may  produce  effects  upon  themselves,  but 

..  T  _ llf  J.T _ _ 


T.  G.  Headlbt. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


that  God  may  do  so, ‘Sand  if  they  ceased  to  believe  in  His  ,  markets  has  been  very  firm  considering 

interposition  they  would  probably  cease  to  appeal  to  r^®  immense  demand  for  gold  for  abroad,  305,OOOL  on 
gim.  .  balance  being  taken  from  the  Bank  during  the  week  ended 

A  still  more  serious  objection  to  a  view  which  accepts  ^  .  mst.,  in  addition  to  the  large  amounts  purchased  on 
as  a  sufficient  account  of  answer  to  prayer  the  subjective  groat  demand  has  necessitated  a  further  rise 

effects  upon  the  individual  is  that  it  leaves  out  of  sight  ^  the  Bank-rate  from  5  to  6  per  cent.,  a  rate  which  has 
all  those  cases  before  referred  to  in  which  prayer  is  made  ^  been  reached  on  one  occasion  since  the  panic  of 
for  objects  in  no  way  related  to  or  affected  by  the  con-  1866.  Prices,  except  in  very  few  instances,  show  an 
dition  of  the  suppliant’s  mind.  I  hear  that  a  friend  is  on  last  week,  especijJly  in  railway  shares,  the 

ill.  The  circumstances  are  such  that  I  cannot  commu-  ^®^y  satisfwtory  traffic  returns  keeping  up  the  favourable 
nicate  with  him  or  with  those  about  him.  If  I  pray  for  f^iK^oncy  in  this  department.  The  requirements  in  the 
his  recovery,  that  end  cannot  be  promoted  through  the  l^iscount  market  are  limited,  but  the  rate  is  not  under  6 
medium  of  the  salutary  influences  exercised  upon  my 

mind.  Is  then  the  act  of  prayer  inoperative  as  regards  English  Funds  Consols  opened  at  an  advance  of  J, 

the  sick  person  ?  If  inoperative,  is  it  rational  ?  after  fluctuating  to  an  unimportant  extent  during  the 

I  am,  <fec.,  Y.  week,  rose  again  yesterday,  the  closing  prices  showing  an 

improvement  of  J. 

Foreign  Securities  experienced  a  rise,  which  was  not 
AN  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.  maintained  j  the  tendency  at  the  close,  however,  was  more 

Sir, — We  are  told  that  “an  Established  Church  is  an 

endowment  for  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  religion  to  Railway  Shares  have  been  in  strong  demand.  A  slight 


AN  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

Sir, — We  are  told  that  “an  Established  Church  is  an 
endowment  for  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  religion  to 


the  nation.”  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  *‘®lop8e  occurred  on  the  announcement  of  the  increase  in 
examine  whether  the  Established  Church  does  teach  the  ^^®  Bank-rate,  but  prices  almost  immediately  recovered, 
Christian  religion ;  as  if  the  nation,  through  its  repre-  *  general  rise  is  shown,  excepting  only  Metropolitan 

sentative  “  the  State,”  either  could  not  or  would  not  North  British. 

make  this  examination,  then  the  endowments  might  be  The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
appropriated  by  the  teachers  of  an  anti-Christian  religion,  ^^®  of  October,  shows  that  the  amount  of  notes  in 
who  counterfeited  Christianity  in  order  to  obtain  the  '  calculation  is  26,651,9602.,  being  a  decrease  of  482,7952. ; 
endowments.  But,  if  the  State  is  able  and  willing  to  ond  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  is  20,383,7042., 
doits  duty  to  the  people,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  State  to  being  a  decrease  of  772,7482.  when  compared  with  the 
ascertain,  (1),  what  is  the  Christian  religion?  (2),  whether  Preceding  return. 

the  Established  Church  teaches  it  ?  (3),  to  require  the  ^  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Newport  (Oregon) 
Established  Church  either  to  teach  the  Christian  religion  Cc*l  Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of  320,0002.,  half 
or  to  give  up  the  endowments  for  teaching  it.  preference  shares  of  102.  each,  for  which  subscriptions 

First,  therefore,  what  is  the  Christian  religion  ?  In  a^®  invited.  The  object  is  to  purchase  a  coal  property  at 
reply,  the  Christian  religion  as  taught  by  Christ  Jesus  is  Coos  Bay  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  The 
that  “  God  requires  mercy,  and  9to2  sacrifice.”  So  that,  price  to  be  paid  is  100,0002.  cash,  and  160,0002.  in 


as  God  required  not  the  blood  of  the  sinner  to  be  shed 
for  an  Atonement,  therefore  such  a  merciful  God  could 
not  require  the  blood  of  a  righteous  man  to  be  shed  for 
an  Atonement.  And  it  is  the  very  essence  of  Christianity 
for  those  who  love  and  would  work  for  the  crucified 
Jesus,  to  bear  witness  to  the  world  of  this  glad  tidings 
of  God’s  love  and  mercy,  and  to  testify,  alone  if  need  be, 
against  the  Church  that  rejects,  as  Jesus  did :  Behold 
the  Cross ! 

Secondly,  does  the  Established  Church  teach  this 
gospel  of  Jesus,  that  “God  required  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice  ?  ”  In  reply,  the  Established  Church  teaches 
the  very  opposite :  for  whilst  the  Ancient  Church  incited 
a  mob  to  crucify  Jesus — the  preacher  of  this  gospel — as 
a  deceiver,  the  Modern  Church  calls  that  murderous 
crucifixion  a  sacrifice,  and  asserts  (in  opposition  to  the 
gospel  of  Jesus)  that  God  did  require  the  blood  of  an 
innocent  and  just  man  to  be  shed  and  offered  to  Him  as 
a  sacrifice  for  an  Atonement.  And  the  Modern  Church, 


ordinary  shares. 

The  directors  of  the  Nerhudda  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
(Limited)  have  transmitted  to  their  shareholders  a  report 
on  the  Nerhudda  properties  by  Mr  Charles  Maynard,  the 
manager  lately  appointed  at  the  mines,  from  which  they 
gather  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  collieries  are  a  veiy  valuable 
property. 

The  directors  of  the  Boyal  Mail  Steampacket  Company 
have  decided  to  recommend  at  the  meeting  on  the  23rd 
inst.  a  distribution  for  the  half-year  ended  the  30th  of 
June  of  52.  per  share,  including  dividend  and  bonus.  At 
the  corresponding  date  of  last  year  the  distribution  was 
42.  lOs.  per  share. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  921 

Foreign  Securities: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  944  to  954  ; 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  914  to  924;  ditto,  Seven 
per  Cents.,  1868,  89}  to  90 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  79 
to  79} :  French  Six  per  Cents.,  96}  to  96}  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents. 

}  to  4 ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  664  to  66} ;  Peruvian  Six 


a  sacrifice  for  an  Atonement.  And  the  Modern  Church,  }  to  ^ ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  664  to  66} ;  Peruvian  Six 

like  its  predecessor  the  Ancient  Church,  anathematises  g®**  Cenu.,  74}  '^ree  per  Cents.,  to 

•  j.  j  u  A*  •  cj  1  j  80;  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  29}  to  291;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents., 

and  excommunicates  as  deoeiTers,  heretics,  infidels,  and  gg}  to  621;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  TIJ  to  71};  ditto 

sceptics,  all  who  resist  or  refuse  to  profess  belief  in  this  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  60}  to  6I4 ;  ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1871, 
evil  doctrine ;  and  it  justifies  such  evil  conduct  in  the  69}  to  70};  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  734  to73|;  French  Scrip, 


sceptics,  all  who  resist  or  refuse  to  profess  belief  in  this 
evil  doctrine ;  and  it  justifies  such  evil  conduct  in  the 
name  of  religion  as  doing  God  service;  and  thns  it 
proves  itself  to  be  the  Church  of  the  Crucifiers  and  their 
religion,  and  not  the  Ghnrch  of  the  Crucified  and  His 
gospel.  And  the  results  of  teaching  such  an  evil  doctrine 
”  divisions,  anarchy,  despotism,  frivolousness,  insub¬ 
ordination,  iSjc.,  even  amongst  its  teachers,”  as  its  own 
pnncipal  newspaper  (the  Guardian,  of  October  2,  1872) 
admits  and  asserts. 

Thirdly,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  Established  Church 
oes  not  teach  the  Christian  religion  or  Gospel  taught  by 
hrist  Jesus,  and  as  it  jealously  and  zealously  excludes 
its  pulpit  all  who  will  not  teach  its  evil  and  anti- 
hristian  doctrine  of  Atonement,  it  is  incumbent  npon  the 


er  Cents.,  1871, 

69}  to  70};  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  73}  to  73};  French  Scrip, 
24  to  2}  prem. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  78  to  78} ;  Caledonian, 
109}  to  109}  ;  Great  Eastern,  47}  to  474 ;  Great  Western,  118 
to  1181;  Great  Northern  “A,”  1654  to  156;  London  and  North- 


1204; 


‘  to  103}  ;  ditto  “A,”  86}  to85f 

iscellaneous  Shares  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  1194  to 
;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  11}  to  11};  ditto 
tralian,  74  to  8} ;  China  Telegraph,  9  to  9} ;  Eastern 


graph  Constructions,  32}  to  33. 
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Of  other  articles  of  import  the  following  are  the  most 
important ;  * 

Nine  months  ending  30th  September. 

1872.  1871.  Increase.  DeermuM* 

Bacon  -  cwts.  1,532.224  730,181  802,048 

Butter  -  „  809,773  954,616  144  841 

Cheese  -  „  798,196  874,424  76*228 

Corn,  rir. : 

Wheal  „  27.897,905  27,888,951  58,954 

Flour  „  2,418,126  2,998,403  580  277 

Barlejr  „  9,159,266  5,289,596  8,869,670 

Other  sorts  29,747,556  22,419,935  7,827,621 

Eggs,  gt.  bund.  8,862  251  2,688,067  1,174,184 

Pepper  -  lbs.  20,589,153  17,337.487  3,251,666 

Cotton,  raw,  cwts.  9.991,820  11,802,222  1  810 

Flax  -  „  1,508.804  1,956,488  ’447;684 

Hemp  -  „  864.251  902,890  98  189 

Silk,  raw  lbs.  4,798,820  6,042,578  1  243*758 

Wool,  shps.  lbs.  268,511,685  275,740,922  12,229*237 

Copper  -  tons  91,470  80,587  10,933 

Iron  &  Steel  „  90,580  79,475  11,105 

Lead  -  „  57,228  47,452  9.776 

Hides  -  cwts.  1,089,644  920.644  169,000 

Wood  -  loads  8,878,868  8,835,195  88,668 

The  chief  articles  of  British  produce  and  manufacture 
with  the  respective  increases  and  decrease,  are  as  under : 

Nine  months  ending  30th  September. 

18'^  1871.  Increase.  Decrease. 

Alkali  -  -  £1,814,378  £1,267,825  £546,553 

Apparel  -  -  2,170,286  1,971,797  198,489 

Beer  and  Ale  -  1,530,100  1,386,359  143,741 

Chemical  Pro* 

ducts  -  -  1,876,819  1,124,657  252,262 

Coal  and  Coke  -  7,208,767  4,489,962  2,718,806 

Copper  -  -  2,378,896  2,141,819  237,076 

Cotton  Yarn  12,077,990  11,096,503  981,487 

„  Manufac* 

tures  -  -47,466,390  43,118,276  4,348,114 

Earthenware  -  1,463.487  1,254,877  208,610 

Haberdashery  -  5,097,062  4.524  309  572,753 

Hardware  -  -  3,683,851  2.802,749  881,102 

Iron  and  Steel  -  26,590,681  19,337,896  7,252,785 

Linen  and  Jute 

Yarn  -  -  1,720,388  1,883,679  163,291 

„  Manufactures  7,419,026  6,388,151  1,030.875 

Machiuerv  -  -  6,597,650  4,209,971  1,387,679 

Silk  Manufac¬ 
tures  -  -  1,742,647  1,598,391  144,156 

Woollen  Yarn  -  4,643,358  4,466,613  86,845 

,,  Manufac¬ 
tures  -25,81.5,400  20,694.039  6,121,361 

Other  Articles  -  30,617.687  31,830,306  1,212,619 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  RETURNS. 

With  the  great  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  so  many 
articles  of  both  home  and  foreign  produce  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  total  value  of  our  imports  and  exports 
should  both  continue  to  increase,  and  that,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  previous  years,  they  present  a  favourable 
appearance.  This  may  very  well  be  without  furnishing 
evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  our  trade,  or  affording 
grounds  for  anticipating  its  continuance.  Of  this  the 
figures  for  cotton  afford  a  good  illustration.  In 
the  nine  months  just  ended  we  have  imported  0,991,320 
cwts,  instead  of  11,802,222,  being  a  diminution  of 
1  811,902  cwts.;  but  the  value  given  is  42,218,096/., 
instead  of  40,893,82?/.,  or  an  increase  1,324,269/.  Had  the 
quantity  kept  pace  with  the  value,  there  would  have  been 
an  additional  expenditure  of  from  five  to  six  million 
pounds.  In  this  article,  however,  the  tide  as  to  cost 
appears  to  have  turned,  for  in  the  imports  for  the  last 
month  there  is  an  inappreciable  difference  in  the  quantity, 
but  a  fall  of  nearly  five  per  cent,  in  the  value.  The 
same  advance  occurs  in  many  articles  of  export,  without 
the  same  evidence  that  any  change  has  taken  place.  In 
buth  coals  and  iron  for  the  month  a  small  decrease  of 
weight  is  shown,  whilst  in  the  one  the  value  is  more 
than  doubled,  and  in  the  other  it  is  increased  by  fifty  per 
cent. 

The  exact  totals  of  value  are  as  follows  : 

1872.  1871.  Incrcasr. 

Imports  Sept.  £26,639,421  £25,307,538  jt*l, 231,881 

Exports  „  23,148,026  19,837,971  3,310,055 

Imports,  three  qrs.  £261,310,336  £242.942,238  £18,368,098 

Exports  „  „  190,314,662  165,777,979  24,586,683 

The  transactions  in  corn  and  bullion  show  an  increasing 
import  and  a  diminishing  export  for  the  month,  thus : 

1872.  1871. 

Imported  Sept.  £1.510,506  £1,384,287  Inc.  £126,219 

Exported  „  1,907,243  3,004,625  Dec.  1,097,382 

Leaving  more  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  country  by 
1,223,601/.  For  the  nine  months,  however,  we  have 

1872.  1871. 

Importel  -  £22,237,280  A*26, 869,858  Dec.  £4,622,678 

Exported  -  22,384,938  19,895,193  Inc.  2,489,746 

£7,112,323 

from  which  it  would  appear  that,  whilst  in  the  three 
quarters  ending  September,  1871,  we  had  added  to  our 
block  of  precious  metals  upwards  of  seven  millions,  our 
receipts  and  deliveries  for  the  present  year  very  nearly 
balance  each  other.  It  is  probable  next  month’s  returns 
will  show  a  diminution,  unless  the  present  prompt  action 
of  the  Bank  should  serve  to  alter  the  direction  in  which 
the  current  is  disposed  to  flow. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  principal  articles 
on  which  a  duty  is  payable,  imported,  re-exported,  duty  paid, 
and  remaining  in  bond,  for  the  three-quarters  of  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  1872. 

Imported.  Re  exported.  Duty  paid. 

Cocoa  -  lbs.  13,142,204  4.305,798  6,726,449  9, 44“:, 859 

Coffee  -  „  143,174,399  105,989,626  23,131,744  68,361,489 

Currants  & 

Raisins  -  cwts.  828,456  93,127  737,310  391,938 

Sj)irits,  viz. : 

Hum  -  gals.  6,767,673  1,019,960  2,879,116  7,804,216 

Brandy-  „  2,706,068  261,652  2,816,242  11,820,234 

Other  sorts,,  1,123,061  1,271,696  503,125  - 

Sugar  -cwts.  12,024,812  169,062  10,422,281  3,625,347 

Tea-  -  lbs.  128,272,072  29,783,438  96,428,619  84,363,440 
Tobacco  -  „  32,625,145  12,186,127  32,474,236  60,638,969 

Wine  -cals.  14,726,686  1.452,287  12.580.672  14.381.976 


“MISS  CHESTER”  AT  THE  HOLBOEN  THEATRE. 

“  Miss  Chester  ”  is  better  than  “  Montcalm  ”  in  so  far 
as  it  contains  no  murder  on  the  stage,  and  as  most  of  tho 
persons  supposed  to  be  dead  are  really  alive,  and  can  make 
their  final  bow  to  the  audience  without  need  of  resurrec¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  a  play  of  just  the  same  sort  as  the  one 
produced  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre  a  week  parlier;  a  play 
showing  some  little  cleverness  in  plot-making,  but  singu¬ 
larly  feeble  in  its  dialogue,  and  utterly  devoid  of  skill  in 
character-drawing.  Miss  Florence  Marryat  (Mrs  Boss 
Church),  is  stated  to  have  shared  its  authorship  with  Sir 
Charles  Young,  but  we  fail  to  see  in  it  traces  of  any  other 
or  better  handiwork  than  that  which  appeared  in  “  Mont¬ 
calm.”  It  would  hardly  call  for  notice  at  alh^were  it  not,, 
in  part  at  least,  the  work  of  a  young  and  ambitious  drama¬ 
tist,  whom  it  is  only  kindness  to  warn  of  the  folly  and 
mischief  of  what  seems  to  be  his  present  mode  of  writing, 
and  did  not  the  infirmities  of  the  play  help  in  a  remarkable 
manner  to  bring  out  the  strong  histrionic  power  of  the 
actress  who  has  to  perform  the  leading  part  in  it. 

Mrs  Hermann  Vezin  has  seldom,  never  with  such  un¬ 
promising  materials,  done  better  than  here.  As  Miss 
Chester,  a  cynical  lady  in  black,  whom  the  late  Earl  of 
Montressor  has  bequeathed  to  his  widow  and  son  withont 
defining  her  position  or  parentage,  and  who  has  accord¬ 
ingly  been  living  at  Castle  Montressor  as  a  sort  of 
governess,  companion,  and  general  adviser  to  the  famuy> 
Mrs  Vezin  uses  every  opportunity  possible  to  her  to  show 
that  some  concealed  grief  has  formed  a  hard  crust  over  her 
native  kindliness.  The  family  in  which  she  is  thus 
consists  of  a  worldly-minded  Lady  Montressor  (Mrs  b 
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Henry),  a  very  in^e  young  Earl  of  Montressor  (Mr  Dyneley),  copious  selection  of  good  music  which  Herr  Manns*s  band' 
a  younger  son  Rupert  (Mr  Lin  Rayne),  who  appears  has  been  already  trained  to  perform.  Beethoven’s  syra--- 
intended  by  the  author  to  be  a  high-spirited  and  right-minded  phony  in  0  major  was  the  most  important  piece  in  last 
youth,  but  who  only  on  one  oc^sion  gives  any  proof  of  Saturday’s  concert,  and  it  was  produced  with  faultiest 
these  qualities,  and  Isabel  (Miss  Bertram),  an  orphan  niece  execution.  A  greater  novelty,  and,  because  of  its  novelty,^- 
of  the  Countess  s,  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  loved  (if  hardly  less  acceptable,  was  the  overture  to  **  Olympic,’^' 
that  is  the  term)  by  both  her  cousins,  and  to  be  undecided  written  in  1819  by  Spontini,  a  now  almost  forgotten' 
whether  she  will  marry  Rupert,  whom  she  loves,  or  the  contemporary  and  enemy  of  Weber,  who  did  some  good 
Earl,  whom  the  Countess  orders  her  to  love.  Rupert  has  work  in  his  day.  The  overture  is  chiefly  notable  for  ite 
been  absent  for  a  year  before  the  play  begins,  and  he  only  boisterousness  and  floridness  ;  but  as  a  specimen  of  Spontini 
enters  in  the  first  act  to  learn  from  the  family  lawyer  that  it  was  interesting,  and  it  was  played  very  carefully  on 
he  is  not  really  a  Montressor  at  all,  having  been  substituted  Saturday.  The  other  instrumental  pieces  were  Mr  F,  IL 
in  infancy  for  the  dead  baby  of  the  Countess.  Soon  after-  Cowen’s  Festival  overture,  produced  the  other  day  at 
wards,  it  is  disclosed  to  the  audience,  but  not  to  the  other  Norwich,  and  here  for  the  first  time  repeated,  and  portions 
persons  in  the  drama,  that  Rupert  is  the  son  of  Miss  Chester,  of  Chopin’s  concerto  in  £  minor,  the  solo  parts  of  which 
who  is  the  sister  of  the  Earl  supposed  to  be  dead,  but  now  were  admirably  rendered  by  hladame  Mangold-Diehl,  an 
hiding  her  apparent  disgrace  under  a  false  name.  This  is  excellent  pianiste,  who  deserves  especial  praise  for  under- 
certainly  an  embarrassing  position;  but  Mrs  Vezin,  by  her  taking  to  familiarise  the  English  public  with  a  Polish 

subtle  exercise  of  her  art,  takes  it  out  of  the  region  of  composer  who  is  not  sufficiently  valued  in  this  country, 

vulgar  melodrama,  and  turns  it  into  an  admirable  present-  In  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Signor  Gustav  Garcia,  all 
ment  of  true  dramatic  passion.  Her  portrayal  of  the  the  vocal  work  devolved  last  Saturday  on  Madame  Sinico,. 

agonies  of  a  mother  who  finds  that  the  child  whom  she  who  rendered  Beethoven’s  ‘^Ah,  perfido !  ”  and  Haydn’s 

supposed  to  be  dead  has  been  living  near  her  for  ten  years,  My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair  ”  very  pleasantly,  and 
and  who,  now  that  she  knows  him,  dares  not  acknowledge  the  jewel  song  from  “  Faust  ”  as  well  as  her  voice  and  the- 

and  assist  him  in  his  outcast  state,  is  very  fine  ;  and  the  space  it  had  to  fill  would  let  her. 

due  altogether  to  Mrs  Vezin’s  acting,  jg  gome  what  curious  that  the  most  scholarly  and 

and  to  the  skill  with  which  she  throws  force  and  fire  into  enterprising  musical  school  in  this  country  should  be 

commonplace  words.  So  it  is  to  the  end  of  the  play.  She  lodged  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  bat,  if  this  fact  ought  to 

13  the  one  attractive  character  all  through,  until  at  last  it  shame  the  more  ambitious  societies  and  organisations  that 
turns  out  that  she  has  been  a  lawful  wife  all  ^ong,  that  are  established  in  St  James’s  Hall  and  Exeter  Hall,  it  is 
her  husband  though  a  good-fur- nothing  fellow,  is  rich  and  matter  for  rejoicing  to  residents  at  Sydenham,  and  to  all 
penitent  and  that  her  son  will  be  heir  to  a  good  name  and  ^^o  can  go  thither  for  artistic  entertainment.  And,  if  there  - 


can  be  the  husband  of  a  pretty  young  lady. 

Though  its  plot  is  the  best  thing  in  “Miss  Chester,” 
even  this  is  very  faulty.  It  is  needlessly  involved,  and 
absurdly  unnatural.  Miss  Chester  supposes  her  son  to  be 
dead,  till  she  finds  that  for  ten  years  he  has  been  her 


are  some  drawbacks  to  the  arrangement,  in  many  respects 
it  is  advantageous.  Concert-going  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is 
very  much  pleasanter  than  in  most  other  places.  The  ' 
ticket-holder  can  hear  just  as  much  as  he  likes  and 


aeaa,  iiii  sue  nnds  that  tor  ten  years  he  has  been  her  can  enjoy  himself  in  other  ways  for  part  of  the  short  two 
favourite  nephew.  That  son  is  enticed  into  evil  ways  by  during  which  the  concert  lasts  ;  or,  if  he  sits  through 

a  cynical  adventurer,  and  fights  a  duel  with  him.  Over  all  he  can  hardly  be  wearied,  especially  as  immediately 


what  IS  supposed  to  be  the  corpse  of  this  young  man,  the  before  and  after  the  performance  he  can  find  other 
adventurer  is  told  that  he  has  killed  his  own  son,  and  only  ^nd  less  serious  amusement  in  strolling  through  a 
after  a  great  deal  of  self-reproach  does  he  learn  that  the  ygry  pretty  garden,  or  enjoying  an  agreeable  indoor 
son  has  not  been  murdered  after  all,  but  is  alive  and  strong  promenade.  The  Crystal  Palace  is  losing  some  of 
enough  to  embrace  him.  There  are  a  great  many  other  (ts  original  characteristics.  The  greater  part  of  it 
wonderful  occurrences  in  “  Miss  Chester,”  quite  enough  jg  coming  to  be  little  better  than  a  big  bazaar  and  col- 
indeed,  and  quite  suitable,  to  suggest  material  for  half  a  Jection  of  threepenny  peep-shows,  and  it  is  getting  to  be 
dozen  roaring  farces  If  Sir  Charles  Young  has  any  yet  more  ^nd  more  valued  for  its  special  attractions,  either  as 
unacted  plays  in  his  desk,  we  recommend  him  to  bum  them,  ^  monster  meeting  place  for  teetotal  societies  and  drinking 
and  to  start  afresh  with  simpler  plots,  and  with  a  deter-  societies,  or  as  a  convenient  performing  place  for  Christy 
mination  to  put  into'  his  writing  more  wit  and  wisdom,  or.  Minstrel’ singers,  ballet  dancers,  and  farce  players.  It  has 
if  he  is  unequal  to  this,  at  any  rate  fewer  platitudes  and  pantomimes  in  winter  and  fireworks— certainly  the  best 


less  bombast.  fireworks  to  be  seen  in  or  near  London— in  summer-time,. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  in  the  performance  of  “  Miss  ^jth  flower  shows,  swimming  matches,  and  half  a  score  of 
Chester”  Mr  Lin  Bayne  wins  favour  from  the  audience,  ^tber  entertainmenU  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  who,  at 
without  deserving  it,  as  Rupert,  that  Mrs  St  Henry  is  pther  times,  are  satisfied  to  walk  about,  to  chat  with  their 

lively  as  the  Countess  of  Montressor,  that  Miss  Bertram  is  friends,  and  to  eat  and  drink  abundantly  at  the  extensive 

pretty  as  Isabel,  and  that  all  the  other  parts  are  played  dining-rooms  and  refreshment-bars.  We  do  not  complain 
about  as  badly  as  is  possible.  The  comic  element  of  the  of  these  harmless  amusements  :  some  of  them  are  very  good 
play  is  represented  by  a  gentleman  who  shows  his  skill  in  jn  their  way,  and  all  are  quite  tolerable  and  generally 
ringing  the  changes  of  accentuation  upon  a  catch- word,  better  than  other  things  of  the  same  sort,  certainly  better 
“  Just  so !  ”  which  is  repeated  several*  scores  of  times  in  ^ben  enjoyed  in  this  bright  and  healthy  building  than 

the  course  of  the  evening.  But  the  audience  seems  to  ^ben  toiled  through  in  crowded  music-halls  and  stuffy 

_  restaurants.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that,  while 

common  tastes  are  catered  for  so  freely  in  the  Crystal 

TTTP  PR'V’ciTAT  PAT  APP  *  Palace,  it  also  affords  excellent  opportunity  for  the  hearing 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE.  performed  by  the  best  trained  band  in 

The  winter  season  of  the  Crystal  Palace  opened  last  England. 

Saturday  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  concerts,  conducted  Among  the  miscellaneous  entertainments  here  provided, 
as  heretofore  by  Herr  Manns,  whose  taste  and  zeal  in  the  there  is  one  that  we  ought  to  have  called  attention  to  when 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE.  * 

The  winter  season  of  the  Crystal  Palace  opened  last 
Saturday  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  concerts,  conducted 


production  of  good  music  are  unrivalled.  This,  the  seven¬ 
teenth  annual  series,  promises  to  be  quite  as  acceptable 
as  any  that  have  gone  before  it.  Beethoven’s  nine  sym- 
ph(^ie8  are  to  be  given  in  chronological  order,  together 
^ith  a  posthumous  rondo  in  B  flat  by  Beethoven,  Mozart’s 
symphony  in  B  flat  and  his  last  concerto,  a  symphony 
y  Schubert,  Rubinstein’s  concerto  in  D  minor,  and, 
among  other  novelties,  an  orchestral  work  specially  com- 


it  was  opened  last  spring.  The  Crystal  Palace  Aquarium,  .. 
if  properly  developed,  promises  to  be  an  excellent  school 
for  one  department  of  natural  histo^,  and  already  it  forms 
a  capital  and  very  instructive  exhibition.  Stocked  with 
numerous  specimens  of  the  smaller  fishes,  and  of  the 
lower  representatives  of  animal  life  in  the  water,  it 
furnishes  material  for  a  great  deal  of  very  profitable 
entertainment  for  children,  and  is  worth  studying  by 


jwsed  for  these  concerts  by  Sir  W.  Sterndale  Bennett ;  |  learners  of  all  ages.  The  choice  of  specimens  is  good,  anch.- 
®8e,  of  course,  being  in  addition  to  repetitions  from  the  j  they  are  kept  in  excellent  order. 
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ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 


Alexander  von  Humboldt.  Eine  Wi»ten<<chaftHche  Bioi;n^aphie  im 
Verein  mit  B.  Ave-Lallemant,  J.  V.  Carii",  A.  Dove,  H.  W.  Dove, 
J.  W.  Ewald,  A.  H.  K.  Grisebach,  J.  Lowenberg,  O.  Peschel, 
G.  H.  Wiedemann,  W.  Wundt.  Bearbeitet  uod  herausgegeben 
von  Karl  Bruhns,  Professor,  &c.,  in  Leipzig.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Leipzig :  Brockbaus. 

(^First  Notice.') 


ness.”  Herr  Lowenberg  has,  however,  made  akilfal  use  of 
a  large  mass  of  letters  collected  from  many  sources,  and  he 
has  added  such  general  comments  and  accounts  of  con. 
temporary  affairs  as  were  necessary  to  elucidate  the  idea 
of  Humboldt’s  life.  Herr  Lowenberg  has  accomplished 
this  with  admirable  precision  and  brevity.  On  the  title- 
page  we  find  two  mottoes,  one  to  the  effect  that  a  biography 
should  not  be  a  eulogy,  and  the  other,  that  biography  should 
concern  itself  only  with  historical  truth.  Both  indications 
if,  indeed,  they  are  different,  are  perfectly  fulfilled  in  'the 


Humboldt  died  in  1859  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Several  i  Present  work,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  m  much  reality 
sketches  of  his  life  and  estimates  of  his  scientific  import-  V? ^  ®  represen  a  as  one  can  oo  or  where  the  **  epic 
anee  have  been  already  published,  but  none  of  them  been  duearded.  .  We  do  not  Hod  an 

have  been  of  a  complete  and  satisfactory  character.  More  Hum. 

important  for  a  right  estimate  of  the  great  saranf  are  the  boldt  s  many-sided  mmd,  and  the  biographer  doe.  not 


important  for  a  right  estimate  of  the  great  savant  are  the 
various  collections  of  his  letters  to  A’arnhagen  von  Ense, 
Bunsen,  von  Cancrin,  Berghaus,  de  la  Roquette,  and  Pictet, 
which  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  inter¬ 
val  since  his  death.  But  only  now  have  we  a  complete 
biography,  which  promises  to  be  a  worthy  and  enduring 
memorial  of  Germany’s  greatest  man  of  science.  In  1809, 
Professor  Bruhns,  director  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory 
at  Leipzig,  undertook  the  editorship  of  this  work,  with  the 
co-operation  of  ten  distinguished  confreres  whose  names 


allow  himself  for  a  moment  to  come  between  us  and  his 
subject. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  of  Humboldt  without  referring 
to  his  family  relations.  His  elder  brother,  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  who  was  no  less  distinguished  during  his  life¬ 
time,  will  be  long  remembered  as  the  Education  Minister 
who  rescued  the  public  instruction  in  Prussia  from  a 
drowsy  and  pedantic  routine,  and  established  it  on  the 


co-operatvon  of  ten  distinguished  confreres  names  ..  ^ 

appear  above  The  result  is  a  biography,  novel  ^  con  distinguished  as  a  philologist  and  critic.”  ^."^1 
struction,  and  of  that  complete  and  exhaustive  character  .  .*  e  i.*  u  ai  .  ^  ' 

which  w;  naturally  look  for  in  German  works.  The  first  iSvt  Z  wT  .1“ 

volume  is  entirely  from  the  pen  of  Herr  Julius  Lowenberg,  ^  ^Innoed^to  the  Pr,  .  *  P»™nts  of 

of  Berlin,  and  trLts  of  Humboldt’s  career  to  the  close  of  Tof  mXrie  w«1ih  T  7/” 

his  travels  in  America  and  Asia.  In  the  second  volume,  “f  the  lit  of  Zdel  ^hla  t  ? 

w,  .  s  T  n  i.  *1  Cl--  -J  •  T»  •  /iQAQ  I  place  at  the  court  or  Uredenc  the  Great,  was  a  man  of 
M.  Ave-Lallemant  writes  of  his  residence  in  Pans  (1808-  .„j  ..  u:.  i...  _ .  .... 


Ills  biaveia  xxx  xi.uxt;ixx;a  auu  .n.axa.  xii  txxo  bc\;uuia  vwfiuuxcf,  ■  -  i  .v  _  «c  xl..*  n  i.  i* 

w,  .  s  T  n  i.  -x  Cl--  -J  -  T»  -  /IQAQ  place  at  the  court  or  Uredenc  the  Great,  was  a  man  of 
M.  Ave-Lallemant  writes  of  his  residence  in  Pans  (1808-  ^  ,  .  ,  .  ^  *  1 

1826),  and  Herr  Alfred  Dove  of  the  remainder  of  his  life,  h1„  thirl, of  .  “  « 

spent  chiefly  in  Berlin.  The  third  volume  is  devoted  to  ^r^Totl  on  Xm  hi“"hT 

estimates  of  his  contributions  to  the  various  departments  of  „  ^'liHt’a  ad’noation  after  hi.  tenth  ne«  °  ° 

.  1  •  .  •  XI  •  x-xs  -  -X  1  -  ’  Humboldt  s  education,  alter  his  tenth  year,  seems  to  have 

science,  and  13  strictly  scientific  in  its  scope.  One  volume  is  i  , _ l-  l  x 

.  .  1  i  c  XI-  -J  X-  c  xu-  exerted  an  entirely  negative  influence  on  his  character. 

certainly  not  too  much  for  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  q.  _ Ze  „  c„ii  ..c  x^,,  X-..4-X-  i  -  x 

rp,  f  .  v-  1  TT  u  iix  4  X  -u  x; _ 1  rvf  '  She  was  possessed  of  a  full  share  of  the  traditional  ansto- 

The  sciences  to  which  Humboldt  made  contributions  ot  •  ..  ^  ^  ,  4  rr  v  ijx»  x-  xt- 

.  .  /i\  -fcf  xi-  1-  Ax  4  nr  xu  cratic  narrowness  of  ideas,  and  Humboldts  entire  youth 

i»v»T>nrfon/»x»  cim _ i  1  i  \1'ir.nATYtnT.if>a  A  arrATi  AiYit/  finfl  iVliit.nA.  I 


The  sciences  to  which  Humboldt  made  contributions  of 

importance  are-<l)  Mathematics,  Astronomy  and  Mathe-  ,  ^  suppressed  revolt  against  the  notion, 

matical  Geography,  (2)  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  with  various  ^^P  ^  ^ 

Physical  and  Chemical  researches  ;  (3)  Meteorology ;  (4)  twenty-third  year,  he  thus  describe,  his  early 

'.£i»  “I  “•  “ 

graphy  ;  (7)  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  (8)  j  °'vin"  cUd  hillocks,  wide  plantations  of  foreign  trees,  meadows 
Physiology.  ^  ....  I  surrounding  the  Schloss  and  enchanting  views  of  the  picturesque 

To  form  some  idea  of  the  intrinsic  interest  of  Hum-  shore  of  the  lake,  render  this  place  one  of  the  most  charming 
boldt’s  life,  it  is  suflScient  to  attend  to  a  few  contemporary  in  the  neighbourhood.  Add  to  this  the  high  degree  of  comfort 

dates.  He  was  bom  within  the  same  decade  as  Napoleon,'  ‘“•I  L  I 

X  1-  •  J  /I  •  nr  n-  _x  j  nr  ix  xx  astonished  when  I  tell  you  that  this  very  spot,  as  often  as  1  visit 

Chateaubriand,  Canning,  Wellington,  and  Walter  ocott,  it,  raises  in  mo  feelings  of  sadness.  You  recollect  our  conversa- 
and  he  survived  the  longest  lived  of  them  by  several  tion  on  the  journey  back  from  Milischauer  to  Toplits,  when  you 
years.  He  was,  by  all  accounts,  a  keen  observer  and  a  showed  so  much  interest  in  ray  description  of  my  youthful  life. 

sharp  critic  of  the  anoicn  rdyi, no  at  the  Court  of  Frederic  j„JXUg“^eoVe'’ «« 

the  Great,  and  at  the  close  of  his  life  he  welcomed  the  ^ith  whom  I  found  myself  entirely  out  of  sympathy, 

Princess  Victoria  to  Berlin  :  ‘‘One  cannot  praise  too  much,”  in  a  state  of  perpetual  constraint,  in  a  necessitated  solitude,  m 
he  wrote,  “  her  naturalness,  character,  and  spirit.”  He  went  circumstances  where  I  was  driven  to  practise  continual  disguises 
to  Paris  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  revolution  of  1789,  “d 

“  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  French  despotism,”  and  he  inspirations  which  nature  affords,  I  find  myself  retarded  by  the 
lived  to  see  what  he  considered  a  restoration  of  it  under  most  opposite  impressions,  by  the  recollections  of  my  childhood, 
Napoleon  HI.  In  London  ho  was  present  at  the  trial  of  which  even  the  lifeless  objects  around  me  serve  to  awaken.  Sad 
Warren  Hastings,  was  received  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  as  those  recollections  ^re,  one  may  find  an  interest 

presented  to  the  widow  of  Captain  Cook  ;  and  ho  lived  to  |  character  its  present  bent,  to  direct  my  mind  towards 

read  of  the  first  Atlantic  Telegraph  Expedition  and  to  the  study  of  nature. 

interest  himself  in  Fremont’s  surveys  for  the  Pacific  Rail-  The  influence  of  a  succession  of  talented  and  liber^- 
w'ay.  He  was  the  friend  of  Oken,  and  his  biographer  says  minded  tutors,  who  long  retained  Humboldt’s  frieni^hip, 
that  he  was  an  admirer  of  Darwin.  Lavoisier’s  discovery  of  and  more  than  one  of  whom  acquired  distinction  in  litera- 
the  nature  of  oxygen,  the  starting  point  of  modern  che-  ture,  must  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most  important 
mistry,  was  new  when  he  was  a  student,  and  he  was  himself  circumstance  in  his  early  education.  At  the  age  of 
engaged  in  research  when  Galvani  published  his  experi-  sixteen,  we  find  him  spending  the  winter  in  Berlin,  and 
ments ;  at  the  other  end  of  his  career  he  made  himself  j  frequenting,  not  the  society  of  the  court,  but  a  small 
acquainted  with  the  labours  of  Joule  and  Grove  and  the  '  circle  of  speculative  men  and  enthusiastic  women,  chiefly 
doctrine  of  the  Correlation  of  Force.  In  a  word,  he  lived  |  Jews,  who  then  kept  alive  the  new  ideas  which  Lessing 
through  an  epoch  that  must  bo  regarded,  so  far  as  concerns  \  had  promulgated,  the  generous  humanism  of  Nathan  the 
intellectual  and  material  progress,  as  the  most  remarkable  !  Wise.  In  his  boyish  letters  to  members  of  the  Berlin 
in  the  world’s  history ;  in  that  movement  he  was  himself  a  circle  of  friends,  he  expressed  himself  freely  about  men  and 
figure  of  primary  importance,  and  in  all  his  intellectual  j  things,  and  naively  employed  the  Hebrew  character  when 
activity  he  followed  no  other  method  than  that  of  ob-  j  he  wrote  his  more  radical  sentiments.  A  few  extracts  from 
servation  and  experiment,  the  method  to  which  the  future  letters  written  during  his  student  years  will  serve  ^  to  show 
belongs.  ^Le  bent  which  his  mind  was  taking.  The  following  refen 

It  was  plainly  impossible  to  recount  Humboldt’s  life  to  a  brilliant  course  of  lectures  by  one  Moritz,  which  ali 
in  Germany  and  his  travels  abroad  with  “epic  diffuse-  Berlin,  not  excluding  the  court,  went  to  hear : 


circle  of  friends,  he  expressed  himself  freely  about  men  and 
1  things,  and  naively  employed  the  Hebrew  character  when 
he  wrote  his  more  radical  sentiments.  A  few  extracts  from 
letters  written  during  his  student  years  will  serve  ^  to  show 
the  bent  which  his  mind  was  taking.  The  following  refert 
to  a  brilliant  course  of  lectures  by  one  Moritz,  which  all 
Berlin,  not  excluding  the  court,  went  to  hear : 
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I  beard  him  once.  His  style  is  elevated,  fluent,  and  only  too 
rhetorical.  But  the  material !  What  a  huge  mixture  of  brilliant 
errors.  .  •  listen,  “One  being  passes  into  another,  a 

lower  organism  is  absorbed  and  ennobled  by  a  higher.  The 
animal  eats  the  plant,  and  man  the  animal.  Thus  do  plants 
become  flrst  animal,  then  man.”  At  these  words  a  Hofmarschal 
exclaimed,  “  H  est  sublime.”  What  a  mixture  of  materialism 
and  monadology.  A  true  feeding  upon  monads  I 

Theology  and  theologians  he  criticises  in  a  very  pro¬ 
nounced  manner.  Some  of  his  friends  were  about  to 
present  themselves  for  the  theological  examination,  and 
he  writes  that  he  feared  the  result.  What  need,”  he 
exclaims,  ”  has  a  country  clergyman  to  be  able  to  speak 
Latin  ?  Should  it  not  concern  the  examiners  more  to 
judge  of  the  healthy  human  reason  of  the  future  pastor,  than 
to  demand  of  him  the  whole  Christian  terminology,  for  that 
is  all  that  this  beggarly  dogmatic  theology  amounts  to.” 
Again,  addressing  a  student  of  theology,  one  of  his  most 
attached  friends,  he  says  how  thankful  he  is  to  find  that 
he  still  retains  ”  so  open,  courageous,  noble,  and  uncor¬ 
rupted  a  spirit,  such  as  only  reason,  triumphant  over  the 
claims  of  dogmatic  belief,  could  have  preserved  in  you. 

‘  Do  not  fear  that  I  will  offer  insult  to  a  profession  which, 
although  it  has  been  the  bane  of  entire  humanity,  yet  has 
for  its  object  the  highest  advancement  of  human  happiness.” 
And,  in  the  same  letter,  he  says  of  certain  Berlin 
sophists,”  ”  there  is  nothing  more  intolerable  than  the 
sage  chiefs  who  would  forestall  other  men  in  their 
thinking  ....  Leibnitz  instead  of  Luther,  and 
they  think  that  the  evil  is  cured.  And  that  is  what  they 
call  freedom  of  thought  I  We  wander  in  the  darkness, 
all  of  us.” 

Humboldt  was  a  bom  lover  of  ideas,  if  any  man  ever 
was.  Throughout  all  his  correspondence  of  this  period,  his 
twentieth  year,  we  find  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the 
highest  speculation  and  culture  of  the  day,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  takes  the  measure  of  it,  and  judges  of  it  in 
the  objective  spirit  which  only  a  powerful  intellect  can 
attain  to.  The  more  elementary  doubts  and  problems,  which 
often  serve  to  engage  the  sole  attention  of  speculative  men, 
do  not  seem  to  have  detained  him,  and  the  wider  range  of 
speculation  which  Kant  and  Leibnitz,  and  afterwards 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  exemplified,  he  appears  to  have 
avoided,  not  because  he  had  not  a  passion  for  ideas,  but 
because  he  had  a  profound  and  inborn  distrust  of  the 
method  which  those  philosophers  followed.  He  turned  to 
the  objective  study  of  nature,  and  he  brought  to  it  the 
whole  force  of  his  speculative  mind.  He  combined  the 
most  laborious  investigation  of  details  with  the  most  far- 
reaching  views,  and,  perhaps,  no  one  before  or  since  has  so 
conceived  the  universe  in  its  totality.  The  knowledge  of 
the  soul  of  the  world  ”  which  his  contemporaries  tried 
to  reach  by  the  d  priori  method,  he  set  himself  to  acquire 
by  a  colossal  scientific  industry  extending  to  every  province 
of  natural  law.  His  object  was  no  less  grand  than  theirs, 
to  find  out  ”  was  die  Welt  im  Innersten  zusammenhdlt,  how 
all  weaves  itself  into  a  whole,  how  one  part  within  another 
works  and  lives.”  It  is  the  problem  of  the  Earth-Spirit  in 
‘  Faust  * : 

In  Being’s  floods,  in  Action’s  storm 

I  walk  and  work,  above,  beneath, 

^York  and  weave  in  endless  motion  I 

If  Goethe  had  been  more  than  a  dilettante  in  science,  he 
would  have  been  also  a  Humboldt ;  and  what  distinguishes 
Humboldt  chiefly  is  that  he  applied  himself  not  to  the 
humanities,  not  even  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  human 
mind,  but  to  the  study  of  nature  as  we  distinguish  it  from 
human  nature. 


A  FBENCH  POET  OF  THE  FUTUEE. 

Poetries  Barbares,  Par  Leconte  de  Lisle.  Paris :  Alphonse 
Lenerre. 

If  one  inquires  of  the  average  educated  Frenchman  who 
are  the  two  great  national  poets  who  will  best  characterise 
the  semi-Byzantine,  semi-revolutionary  epoch  through 
which  France  is  passing,  he  will  answer  Victor  Hugo  and 
Th4ophile  Gautier.  If  the  same  question  be  put  to  any 
frequenter  of  the  Oaf4  de  Madrid,  any  one  participating  in 
the  moving  literary  life  of  our  day — to  Hugo  and  Gautier 
themselves — the  answer  will  be  Hugo  and  Leconte  de  Lisle. 


The  latter  judgment  is  the  most  sagacious ;  but  there  are 
many  reasons  for  its  not  being  more  general.  The  weak 
whimperings  of  De  Musset — ”  Mademoiselle  Byron  ” — are 
more  read  than  Victor  Hugo  :  the  one  wrote  for  children, 
hysterical  women,  and  dyspeptic  dandies  ;  the  other  writes 
for  men.  And — in  point  of  popularity — as  De  Musset  is  to 
the  poet  of  the  *  Legende  des  Siecles,’  so  Hugo  is  to  Leconte 
de  Lisle.  Moreover,  the  author  of  *  Poemes  Barbares  *  has 
kept  without  the  circle  where  reputations  are  made,  where 
popularity  originates,  and  ”  Le  Puff  ”  unites  all  members 
by  the  bonds  of  mutual  obligations,-— a  general  lively  sense 
of  benefits  rendered  and  to  come.  He  has  spoken  as  a 
seer  and  ascetic  from  a  Stylites  pillar  of  pride — spoken  to 
the  busy  Boulvardiens,  hurrying  from  the  Bourse  to  the 
boudoir  of  Mademoiselle  Chose — to  the  thin,  flaccid, 
emasculate  jeunesse  d" Empire  that  loved  but  two  things— 
Les  fllles  qae  I’on  aime  et  let  chevaax  qu’on  crbve, 
and  respected  nothing,  because  it  knew  nothing.  No  wonder 
his  language  was  incomprehensible,  no  wonder  the  trumpet 
of  B4clame  has  not  brayed  his  name,  and  the  mighty  and 
solemn  masterpiece  Ka\n  is  thrown  aside  for  that  incoherent 
confession  of  a  child-cynic — Holla. 

Leconte  de  Lisle  is  the  chief  of  what  is  known  as  the 
School  of  the  Pamassiens,  from  the  collection  of  verse,  Le 
Parnasse  Contemporain^  in  which  their  manifestoes  first 
appeared.  In  spite  of  the  ridicule  that  has  been  heaped 
on  the  Pamassiens,  they  have  acquired  a  power  and  celebrity 
that  will  complete  the  emancipation  of  French  poetry  from 
the  swathing  bands  of  Boileau  and  Malherbe.  In  the 
mechanism  of  their  art,  their  theories  have  already  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  rime  riche  is  the  only  rhyme  permissible  now  ; 
and  their  culture  of  la  forme^  their  returns  to  Bonsard’s 
richness  of  imagery  and  language,  are  tacitly  recognised  as 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Ars  poetica  of  the  future. 
Leconte  de  Lisle  is  the  most  eloquent  and  authoritative 
exponent  of  their  intellectual  tendencies.  In  his  new  work, 

*  Poemes  Barbares,*  we  find  resumed  and  expressed,  with 
greater  intensity  than  any  of  his  followers  can  command, 
all  the  spiritual  qualities  of  the  new  school.  A  fitting 
epigraph  to  his  volume  would  be  the  lines  from  Mr  Swin¬ 
burne's  poem  to  Victor  Hugo : 

But  we,  our  master,  we 
Whose  hearts,  uplift  to  thee. 

Ache  with  the  pulse  of  thy  remembered  song, 

We  ask  not,  nor  await 

From  the  clenched  hands  of  fate, 

As  thou,  remission  of  the  world’s  old  wrong ; 

Respite  we  ask  not,  nor  release : 

Freedom  a  man  may  have,  he  shall  not  peace. 

Superhuman  hopelessness,  cold  abstraction,  and  the  calm, 
proud  penetration  of  a  prophet  without  faith  or  love,  are 
expressed  by  nearly  every  line  of  the  perfect  and  wonder¬ 
fully  impressive  poems  before  us.  Ka'in,  the  first  and  most 
remarkable  creation  in  the  book,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
masterly  picture  in  verse,  the  most  daring  and  eloquent 
denunciation  in  the  French  language.  It  occupies  twenty 
pages,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  the  poorest 
and  vaguest  idea  of  its  power  by  summaries  and  isolated 
quotations.  It  is  the  Dream  of  Thogorma,  captive  unto 
Babylon,  in  the  thirtieth  year  ^^ausikcle  de  V^reuve.” 
He  sees,  asleep  by  the  waters  of  Khobar,  the  walls  and 
towers  of  Henokhia,  the  City  of  the  Accursed,  where  his 
race  have  entombed  him.  It  is  evening ;  the  children  of 
the  Giants  are  returning  with  their  flocks,  the  men  with 
bloody  carcases  of  lions  and  deer  on  their  shoulders,  the 
women 

Marchaient,  g^antes,  d’un  pas  lent. 

Sous  les  vases  d’airain  qu’emplit  I’eau  des  citemcs, 

Graves,  et  les  bras  nus,  et  les  mains  sur  le  flanc. 

Elies  allaient,  dardant  leurs  prunelles  superbes, 

Les  seins  droits,  le  col  baut,  dans  la  s€renit4 
Terrible  de  la  force  et  de  la  liberty, 

Et  posant  tour  k  tour  dans  les  ronces  et  les  herbes 
Leurs  pieds  fermes  et  blancs  avec  tranquillity. 

The  accursed  city  sleeps,  when  suddenly  a  haggard  horse¬ 
man — he  of  the  Gehenna — approaches,  calling  ‘‘  Kain,  Eain, 
Kain,”  to  rise  and  hear  the  Master’s  anathema  on  him  and  • 
his  race,  and  the  warning  of  the  coming  Deluge.  And, 
after  his  ten  centuries*  slumber,  Kain  rises  and  answers. 
The  sonorous,  majestic  verse  in  which  he  recounts  the  story 
of  Eden,  his  sorrow  for  the  things  he  had  not  known  and 
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had  lost,  his  predestination,  and  tho  acconaplishment  of  his 
destiny,  is  utterly  untranslatable.  There  is  profound  and 
acute  thought  in  many  passages  of  the  appeal  to  Jehovah, 
a  hardihood  and  force  unparalleled  in  Byron’s  “Cain.” 
“  What  evil  had  I  done  ?  Why  would  He  not  crush  me 
feeble  and  naked  on  the  rock,  when  I  first  saw  light,  before 
my  heart  burnt  with  a  manlier  blood?  Borne  on  the 
waters  of  the  primitive  night,  as  in  the  silent  tempest  of 
an  empty  dream,  had  I  fashioned  chaos,  had  I  lit  the  sun, 
and  to  think  :  I  am  ! — to  give  life  to  dust,  had  I  troubled  the 
peace  of  the  eternal  slumber  ?  Had  I  bidden  motionless 
clay — suffer  and  weep  ?  Beside  the  prohibition  had  I  put 
desire — the  fascination  of  the  impossible — an  immortal 
dream  in  the  nothingness  of  an  hour  ?  Had  I  bidden  things 
will  and  punished  for  obeying  ?  0  misery,  had  I 

said  to  the  implacable  Master,  to  the  jealous  tor¬ 
mentor  of  worlds  and  beings,  who  speaks  in  the 
thunder  and  rides  the  winds :  Life  assuredly  is  good, 
let  me  be  born.  Who  cares  for  life  at  the  price  you 
sell  it  us  p”  The  final  imprecation  of  Kain  is  already 
cited  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  passages  in  modern 
French  poetry,  as  one  of  those  productions  that  create  a  new 
school,  open  a  new  vista  to  art  in  a  month,  in  a  day.  The 
avenger  points  prophetically  to  the  cortege  hideux  dee  siecles 
de  la  terre  et  du  del,  to  the  failure  of  the  deluge,  the 
palingenesis  of  the  world->a  world  no  longer  gigantic, 
proud  and  free,  but  servile,  crawling,  cunning,  craven,  and 
envious,  having  in  its  heart  the  slime  of  the  deluge,  havingfor- 
gotten  everything  save  hatred  and  fear,  and  bound  thus  to 
the  implacable  spectre  of  God.  And  that  shall  be  the 
victory  of  Kain. 

Dieu  de  la  foudre,  Dieu  des  vents,  Dieu  des  arm^s, 

Qui  routes  au  desert  les  sables  etonffant, 

Qui  te  plais  aux  sanglots  d’agonie  et  defends 
La  pitie,  Dieu  qui  fais  aux  nitres  affam^t, 

Monstrueuses,  manger  la  chair  de  leurs  enfants ! 

Dieu  triste,  Dieu  jaloux  qui  d^robes  ta  face, 

Dieu  qui  mentais,  disarit  qne  ton  muvre  etait  bon, 

Mon  souffle,  6  pc^trisseur  de  I’antique  limou 
Un  iour  redressera  ta  victime  vivace. 

Tu  lui  diras  :  Adore £lle  rcfpondra:  Non  1 

Then  the  dreamer  sees  the  deluge  descend,  and  the  vague 
form  of  Kain  attaining  the  ark. 

The  characteristic  that  strikes  one  the  most  in  all 
Leconte  de  Lisle  has  written,  the  characteristic  which  is 
beginning  to  domineer  over  all  others  in  the  creations  of 
the  school  of  the  future,  is  a  strange  lofty  abstraction  from 
purely  human  interests  and  sympathies,  a  vague  and 
impersonal  manner  of  dealing  with  far-off  themes  and 
theories  which  gives  to  the  poems  before  us  a  painful 
beauty  and  pathos  difficult  to  describe.  *  La  Vigne  de 
Naboth,’  *Ekhidna,’  ‘Le  Corbeau,*  *Les  Deux  Glaives,* 
express  a  novel  Asiatic  mysticism,  as  irrelevant  to  the  work 
of  this  century,  the  thought  and  aspirations  of  civilised 
races  as  the  muttered  monologue  of  a  Buddhist  priest. 
There  are  only  two  poems  in  the  volume  in  which  this 
mysticism  is  not  visible.  The  first  is  “  Le  Manchy  ” — a 
palanquin — a  curiously  sad  song  of  Martinique,  the 
poet’s  birthplace — describing  the  bearing  to  mass  of  an 
European  girl  by  her  Hindoo  slaves,  and  ending  with 
a  sober  pathos  hitherto  unexpressed  by  French  poetry. 
The  other  is  a  sonnet,  “  Aux  Modemes,”  which  sums 
up  vehemently  the  hatred  and  hopelessness  of  Leconte  de 
Lisle’s  school.  He  proclaims,  a  few  pages  before,  his  in¬ 
difference  and  absolute  quiescence  in  the  midst  of  the  “  plebe 
carnaissiere  ” — saying  “Though  I  should  die  fameless,  be  all 
hidden  in  black  eternity,  I  will  not  sell  you  my  dreams  or 
dolours ;  I  will  not  expose  my  life  to  your  hooting,  I  will 
not  dance  on  your  vulgar  stages, 

Avec  tes  histrions  et  tes  prostitndes !  ” 

And  in  this  final  piece  he  pictures  the  fate  of  the  race  with 
which  he  will  not  mix : 

Hommes,  tueurs  de  Dieux,  Ics  temps  ne  sont  pas  loins 
Oil  sur  un  grand  tas  d’or  vautrds  dans  quelque  coin 
Ayant  rongd  le  sol  nourricier  jusqu’aux  roches, 

Ne  sachant  faire  rien  ni  des  jours,  ni  des  nuits, 

Noyds  dans  le  ndant  des  suprdmes  ennuis, 

Yous  mourrez  bStement  en  emplissant  vos  pocbes  ! 


LORD  BACON’S  OCCASIONAL  WRITINGS. 

The  Lettere  and  the  Life  <f  Francis  Bacon,  Including  all  bii*  Occa¬ 
sional  Works ;  namely.  Letters,  Speecbee,  Tracts,  Slate  PanenT 
Memoriiils,  Devices,  and  all  authentic  Writings  not  slrradv 
printed  among  his  Philosophical,  Literary,  or  Professional  Works 
Newly  Collected  and  Set  Forth  in  Chronological  Order,  aith  a 
CommenUry,'  Biographical  and  Historical,  by  James  Sriddiuc 
Vol.  VI.  Longmans.  * 

Having  already  edited  Bacon’s  philosophical  works  in 
five  volumes,  and  his  literary  and  professional  works  in  two 
others,  Mr  Spedding  is  now  coming  towards  the  end  of  the 
more  laborious  and,  to  students,  more  acceptable  task  with 
which  his  great  enterprise  will  be  completed.  Whether  he 
has  chosen  quite  the  best  way  in  hanging  all  Bacon’s  minor 
writings  upon  a  slender  thread  of  biography,  somewl  at 
after  the  fashion  of  Mr  Carlyle’s  *  Oliver  Cromwell,’  may 
be  doubted ;  but  if  thus  the  direct  interest  of  the  bio¬ 
graphy  is  weakened,  and  it  is  needlessly  difficult  for  the 
hasty  reader  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the  minor 
points  in  Bacon’s  history,  the  value  of  the  arrangement  in 
illustrating  the  nature  and  importance  of  these  miscellaneous, 
writings  is  very  great.  To  those  who  have  time  to  read 
I  through  seven  or  eight  bulky  volumes  Mr  Spedding,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  zealous  hero-worshipping,  shows  better 
than  has  ever  been  shown  before  what  Was  Bacon’s  place  in 
the  history  of  his  time,  and  how  various  were  his  relations 
with  all  the  men  of  mark  and  all  the  movements  of  im- 
portance  at  that  time,  and,  besides  making  much  more 
intelligible  the  Bacon  papers  that  were  previously  within 
reach,  he  has  also  added  many  important  documents  to  the 
already  abundant  store.  His  edition  of  Bacon  is  thus  far 
better  and  more  complete  than  any  that  has  previously 
appeared,  and  when  the  ‘  Occasional  Works  ’  are  completed 
it  will  be  only  necessary  for  him  to  prepare  a  supplementary 
volume,  summing  up  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  so 
far  as  they  bear  upon  his  hero’s  personal  career,  and  to  give 
us  a  complete  and  succinct  biography  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense  of  the  word.  By  so  doing  he  might  perhaps  satisfy 
some  of  the  criticisms  by  which  he  shows,  in  the  preface  to 
the  instalment  before  us,  that  he  is  annoyed  ;  and  he  would 
certainly  confer  a  boon  on  “the  general  reader.” 

This  last  instalment  contains  only  three  years’  letters  and 
miscellaneous  writings,  from  the  beginning  of  1616  to  the 
end  of  1618,  but  these  were  almost  the  busiest  years  in 
Bacon’s  political  life,  and  in  them  his  political  life  was 
very  nearly  brought  to  a  close.  The  honours  bestowed 
upon  him  came  to  a  climax  in  1618,  when  he  was  made 
Lord  Chancellor.  Soon  after  that  he  began  to  fall  into 
disgrace,  and  from  1621  till  his  death  in  1626  he  devoted 
himself  almost  entirely  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits. 

Though  there  is  little  very  new  in  them,  the  contents  of 
this  volume  are  varied  and  of  great  interest.  Nearly  at 
its  commencement  is  Bacon’s  “  Letter  of  Advice  ”  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  on  his  becoming  the  favourite  of 
James  I.,  of  which  Mr  Spedding  gives  two  versions,  one 
reprinted  from  a  rare  pamphlet,  the  other  copied  from  the 
Lansdowne  MSS.  Tho  latter  is  much  fuller  than  the 
former,  and,  Mr  Spedding  considers,  was  written  about  two 
years  later.  This  letter  curiously  shows  what  were  an  old 
courtier’s  opinions  as  to  the  duties  of  a  potentate  among 
courtiers  under  the  earlier  Stuarts.  It  contains  much  good 
advice,  but,  perhaps,  the  kernel  of  it  is  in  the  concluding 
sentence  : 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  mind  you  of,  which  nearly  con¬ 
cerns  yourself ;  you  serve  a  great  and  gracious  master,  and 
there  is  a  hopeful  young  prince,  whom  you  must  not  disrespect; 
it  behoves  you  to  carry  yourself  wisely  and  evenly  between  them 
both  :  do  not  you  so  adore  the  sun  rising,  that  you  forget  the 
father  that  raised  you  to  this  height ;  nor  be  you  so  obsequious  to 
the  father,  that  you  give  just  cause  to  the  son  to  suspect  that  you 
neglect  him :  but  carry  yourself  with  that  judgment,  as,  ii 
it  be  possible,  may  please  and  content  them  both ;  which  I  believe 
truly  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  do. 

Everybody  knows  how  “  Steen ie  ”  fared  between  his  old 
and  his  young  master.  As  to  the  subsequent  relations 
between  Bacon  and  Buckingham  most  readers  will  differ 
from  the  favourable  verdict  of  Mr  Spedding. 

Better  evidence  of  Bacon’s  shrewdness  appears  in  his 
zeal  for  law  reform.  On  this  subject  he  was  eager  as  far 
back  as  1593,  when  he  introduced  it  in  his  first  speech  in 
Parliament,  and  his  arguments  were  urged  over  and  over 
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affain  until  1616,  when  he  addressed  to  the  King 
proposition  touching  the  compiling  and  amendment  of  the 
laws  of  England.”  On  this  Mr  Spedding  says : 

Like  other  of  his  greater  projects  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  it 
was  well  meant  and  well  aimed,  rather  than  snccessfnl.  But  sub- 
eauent  history,  if  it  shows  that  his  persuasions  and  endeavours 
*ro(iuced  little  effect  in  the  way  of  remedy,  shows  likewise  how 
much  that  very  remedy  was  wanted,  and  how  much  the  disease 
has  been  aggravated  and  made  more  difficult  to  deal  with  by  the 
postponement  of  it.  One  advantage  there  is,  indeed,  which 
modern  law- reformers  enjoy  over  their  predecessors  in  this 
matter,— a  universal  feeling  that  the  remedy  must  be  postponed 
no  longer.  If  the  task  is  heavier  than  it  was  in  Bacon’s  time,  the 
forces  at  our  command  are  greater.  Instead  of  a  single  councillor 
to  urge,  and  a  single  king  with  an  empty  exchequer  to  provide 
means, *we  have  now  all  the  highest  officers  of  State  and  Law, 
with  the  full  support  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  of  the  Press, 
jind  of  the  people,  recognising  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  work  and  seriously  bent  on  getting  it  done.  We  may  fairly 
hope,  therefore,  that  in  the  course  of  another  generation  or  two 
the  obstructions  will  be  withdrawn  or  over-ridden,  and  the  work 
accomplished.  Whenever  that  shall  be,  the  credit  will  of  course 
po  to  the  man  who  happens  to  be  most  conspicuous  among  those 
who  are  in  the  field  when  it  is  won.  But  when  its  history  is 
written,  there  will  remain  on  record  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  value  of  this  early  contribution  of  Bacon’s  to  the  cause.  For 
when,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1826,  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  then 
Home  Secretary,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill  for  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  laws  relating  to  theft,  he  asked  permission  to 
use  this  very  paper  for  the  preface  of  his  speech,  as  comprising  in 
a  short  compass  every  argument  that  could  be  cited  in  favour  of 
the  measure  he  proposed  to  introduce,  and  satisfactorily  con¬ 
futing  every  objection  that  could  be  brought  against  it.  “The 
lapse  of  two  hundred  aiid  fifty  years  has  increased,”  he  said, 
the  necessity  of  the  measure  which  Lord  Bacon  then  proposed, 
but  it  has  produced  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  principle,  no 
objection  adverse  to  it,  which  he  did  not  anticipate.” 

We  are  not  here  attempting  to  criticise  Bacon’s  character, 
or  even  to  question  Mr  Spedding’s  encomiums,  but  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two  points  of  interest  in  the 
documents  here  published.  As  a  relief  to  the  serious 
matters  of  State,  many  readers  will  be  glad  to  read  a 
quaint  letter  in  which  Bacon  advises  one  of  his  nieces  to 
marry  a  rich  suitor  for  whom  she  does  not  care,  and  the 
details  of  a  dispute  concerning  the  proposed  marriage 
between  Buckingham’s  brother  and  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke.  Coke  favoured  the  match,  but  his  wife. 
Lady  Hatton,  opposed  it,  and  Bacon  backed  her  up  in  her 
dangerous  quarrel  with  both  spouse  and  courtier.  In  July, 
1617, 

Lady  Hatton,  accompanied  by  Lord  Holies,  came  in’great  haste 
to  seek  Bacon’s  assistance.  After  an  overturn  by  the  way  “  at 
last  to  my  Lord  Keeper’s  they  come,  but  could  not  have  instant 
access  to  him  for  that  his  people  told  them  he  was  laid  at  rest, 
being  not  w'ell.  Then  my  La.  Hatton  desired  she  might  be  in  the 
next  room  where  my  Lord  lay,  that  she  might  be  the  first  that  | 
[should]  speak  with  him  after  he  was  stirring.  The  door-keeper 
fafilled  her  desire  and  in  the  mean  time  gave  her  a  chair  to  rest 
herself  in,  and  there  left  her  alone  :  but  not  long  after,  she  rose 
up  and  bounced  against  my  Lord  Keeper’s  door,  and  waked  him 
and  affrighted  him,  that  he  called  his  men  to  him ;  and  they 
opening  the  door,  she  thrust  in  with  them,  and  desired  his  Lp  to 
pardon  her  boldness,  but  she  was  like  a  cow  that  had  lost  her 
calf,  and  so  justified  [herselfj  and  pacified  my  Lord’s  anger,  and 
got  his  warrant  and  my  Lo.  Treasurer’s  warrant  and  others  of 
the  Council  to  fetch  her  daughter  from  the  father  and  bring  them 
both  to  the  Council. 

How  it  came  that  she  had  lost  her  calf,  which  according  to  the 
last  account  bad  been  “  conveyed  away  secretly,”  we  learn  from 
Chamberlain,  who,  writing  to  Carleton  on  the  I9th  of  July,  gives 
the  following  history. 

“  These  eight  or  ten  days  here  have  been  great  stirs  ’twixt 
the  L.  Coke  and  his  Lady,  about  conveying  away  the  younger 
daughter  which  she  will  no  ways  consent  should  match  with 
Sir  John  Villiers,  as  the  Lo.  Coke  had  agreed,  with  10,000/.  ready 
portion,  2000  marks  yearly  maintenance  during  his  life,  and 
1000/.  land  after  his  decease.  If  he  had  offered  these  conditions 
when  time  was,  and  taken  occasion  by  the  forehead  when  she 
presented  herself,  they  might  have  stood  him  in  great  stead ; 
whereas  now  perhaps  he  doth  but  catch  at  the  bald  side.  The 
daughter  was  first  carried  to  the  Lady  Withipole’s  ;  from  thence 
privily  to  a  house  of  the  Lord  of  Argile’s  at  Hampton  Court ; 
whence  her  father  with  a  warrant  from  Mr  Secretary  fetched 
ner,  but  indeed  went  further  than  his  warrant  and  break  open 
divers  doors  before  he  got  her.  His  lady  was  at  his  heels,  and  if 
her  coach  had  not  tired  in  the  pursuit  after  him,  there  was  like 
fo  be  strange  tragedies.” 

The  long  sequel  to  this  affair  is  amusing  and  curious, 
and  Bacon  certainly  fell  into  disgrace  for  a  time ;  but  we 
•hould  think  that  Mr  Spedding  exaggerates  its  importance 
M  affecting  Bacon’s  subsequent  fate.  All  through  this 


work,  of  course,  Mr  Spedding  appears  as  the  eager  apolo¬ 
gist  for  his  hero  ;  but,  that  being  allowed  for,  it  does  not 
lessen  the  value  of  his  very  carefully  edited  collection  of 
Bacon  papers. 


TO  THE  BITTER  END. 

To  the  Bitter  End.  In  Three  Volumes.  By  the  Author  of  *  Lady 
Audley’s  Secret’  Maxwell  aud  Co. 

Miss  Braddon  cannot  be  complimented  on  her  choice  of 
a  title  which  has  little  meaning,  and  which  has  become 
obnoxious  by  its  too  frequent  use  among  penny-a-liners 
during  the  later  part  of  the  Franco-German  war.  But  her 
novel  is,  perhaps,  better  than  any  of  the  other  two  dozen  or 
so  that  she  has  written.  Its  plot,  not  ill-conceived,  is  well 
worked  out,  and  told  with  appropriate  humour  and  appro¬ 
priate  pathos.  Several  of  the  characters  are  clearly  defined, 
and,  though  the  theme  is  hackneyed,  there  is  originality 
and  fresh  vigour  in  its  presentment. 

*  To  the  Bitter  End  ’  is  a  new  version  of  the  old  story  of 
the  mischiefs  that  ensue  from  a  gentleman-lover’s  selfish 
bearing  towards  a  village  beauty.  Miss  Braddon’s  barrister 
and  her  farmer’s  daughter  are  well  described,  and,  though 
the  intercourse  of  the  would-be  seducer  and  his  victim  is 
attended  by  rather  unnatural  results,  with  far  more  truth 
and  simplicity  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  for 
in  her  novels  j  while  her  portrait  of  the  farmer,  who  is 
made  to  suffer  most  of  all  by  the  cruel  flirtation,  is  drawn 
with  yet  more  remarkable  power.  The  history  of  Richard 
Redmayne  will  bear  reading  after  the  history  of  Dan’l 
Peggotty,  and  the  Kentish  yeoman  is,  in  his  way,  almost  as 
truly  representative  of  the  temper  of  his  class  as  the  Yar¬ 
mouth  fisherman.  Richard  Redmayne  is  the  real  hero  of 
this  novel,  though  he  has  nothing  to  do,  or  is  connected 
very  indirectly,  with  the  wrongs  that  he  makes  it  the  ugly 
business  of  his  life  to  avenge.  He  has  fallen  into  debt, 
and  goes  to  Australia  in  hopes  of  making  money  enough  to 
retrieve  his  position,  leaving  his  brother  and  sister-in-law 
to  look  after  his  farm  and  his  daughter,  Grace,  whom  he 
prizes  far  more  than  his  farm.  Grace  is  nearly  broken¬ 
hearted  by  the  absence  of  her  father  and  the  lack  of 
sympathy  between  her  and  her  kinsfolk,  when  a  lodger  is 
admitted  into  the  farm-house  by  her  uncle  and  aunt. 
This  lodger  is  a  Mr  Walgrave,  a  rising  young  barrister, 
who  has  come  into  Kent  for  a  holiday.  Of  course,  he 
flirts  with  Grace,  and  she  falls  in  love  with  him. 
He,  however,  if  he  would  in  any  case  have  cared  to 
marry  her,  is  engaged  to  a  great  heiress,  and  he  cannot 
forego  the  advantages  that  he  expects  from  a  marriage 
with  so  much  money.  So,  after  some  qualms  of  con¬ 
science,  he  brings  Grace  to  London  under  a  false  pro¬ 
mise  that  she  shall  be  his  wife.  She  is  only  in  London 
for  a  few  hours.  She  has  heart  disease,  and  on  his  telling 
her  of  his  real  intentions,  the  shock  kills  her.  This,  told 
prosaically,  is  the  substance  of  Miss  Braddon’s  first  volume  ; 
but  she  does  not  tell  it  prosaically,  and  the  volume  con¬ 
tains  some  very  good  character-drawing  and  a  really  skilful 
exhibition,  in  new  lights,  of  some  of  the  curses  of  modem 
civilisation.  The  rest  of  the  story  we  need  not  repeat.  It 
describes  the  home-coming  of  Richard  Redmayne,  who  has 
grown  rich  in  the  interval,  but  who  finds  no  daughter  to 
make  him  happy ;  his  long  search  for  her  and  her 
seducer,  and  his  ultimate  revenge  when  by  accident  the 
seducer  comes  in  his  way.  Some  of  the  incidents  are 
stagey  and  melodramatic,  and  the  interest  flags  a  good  deal 
in  the  chapters  that  detail  Mr  Walgrave’s  glittering  but 
unhappy  life  with  the  young  lady  whom  be  weds  for 
her  money.  But  some  of  this  is  clever  in  its  way,  and  it 
can  be  tolerated  for  the  much  fresher  and  truer  account 
of  Redmayne’s  misery  during  his  miserable  quest. 

Many  of  the  subsidiary  persons  in  Miss  Braddon’s  novel 
are  also  well  described,  and  the  whole  is  written  in  much 
better  English,  and  with  much  less  extravagance  of  lan¬ 
guage,  than  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  in  her  work. 
Altogether,  *  To  the  Bitter  End  ’  may  be  recommended  as 
a  good  b<^k  that  is  quite  worth  reading,  and  if  Miss 
Braddon  continues  to  write  only  as  well,  she  will  make 
for  herself  a  better  name  in  literature  than  till  lately 
seemed  at  all  probable. 
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BECENT  VERSE. 

of  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  By  John  Stuart  Blackio. 
Stralian  and  Co. 

rigtng  Jrom  a  Shadow.  A  Work  of  Wanderings.  Volume  the 
First.  To  Southern  Seas.  By  Frank  Frankfort  Moore.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

The  Two  Ysondes,  and  other  Verses.  By  Edward  Ellis.  Pickering. 

Songs  in  Gods  World.  By  Wade  Robinson.  Longmans. 

The  Knight  of  Intercession^  and  other  Poems.  By  S.  J.  Stone,  M.A. 
Kivingtons. 

‘‘  This  book  is  a  book  for  you,**  says  Professor  Blackie,  in 
a  paper  entitled  A  Talk  with  the  Tourists,*’  which  he  has 
prefixed  to  his  *  Lays  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands,* — not, 
indeed,  consciously  written  for  you— composed  rather  with 
no  conscious  purpose  at  all,  but  merely  to  pour  forth  the 
spontaneous  happy  moods  of  my  own  soul,  as  they  came 
upon  me  during  many  years*  rambling  among  the  bens  and 
glens  of  my  Scottish  fatherland.”  About  forty  years  ago, 
the  author  tells  us,  he  made  a  vow  to  visit  some  new  district 
of  Scotland  every  year,  and  as  he  has  conscientiously  kept  this 
vow,  so  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  he  has  travelled, 
chiefly  on  foot,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  that  country.  The 
lays  in  the  volume  before  us  are  the  poetical  results  of  these 
holiday-wanderings.  Professor  Blackie  is  curiously  anxious 
to  convince  his  readers  that  he  has  actually  visited  the 
scenes  which  form,  or  are  associated  with,  the  themes  of  his 
verses.  In  order  to  prove  the  authentic  matter-of-fact 
origin  of  his  ‘  Lays,*  he  has  written  a  very  discursive,  but 
racy  and  practical,  guide-book  to  the  spots  he  has  celebrated, 
conducting  the  tourist  "  geographically  from  point  to  point 
of  my  lyrical  stations,  that  he  may  feel  with  a  firm  prosaic 
certainty  that  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.”  This 
part  of  his  work,  the  Professor  explains,  is  undertaken  in 
his  character  as  tourist,  and  not  as  poet,  ”  for  the  muse, 
whether  she  be  linnet  or  lark,  will  not  descend  from  her 
leafy  spray,  or  her  airy  poise,  to  subserve  any  vulgar  utili¬ 
ties,  and  set  stepping-stones,  however  necessary,  even  for 
the  passage  of  a  king.*’  We  must  say  we  fail  to 
perceive  any  pointed  contrast  between  Professor  Blackie  in 
his  two  capacities  as  poet  and  guide.  It  is  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristic  of  his  muse,  indeed,  that  she 
condescends  to  take  note  of  the  purely  physical  desires  and 
necessities  of  humanity.  She  has  always  an  excellent 
appetite,  and  it  is  the  exuberance  of  her  animal  spirits 
that  constitutes  her  peculiar  and  distinctive  charm.  In  her 
highest  flights  she  never  quite  loses  sight  of  the  earth, 
and  it  is  the  joys  of  health  and  healthy  bodily  exercise 
that  inspire  the  l^st  of  her  songs.  She  can  chant  a  legend 
very  sweetly,  as  **  The  Voyage  of  Columba  ”  and  “  The 
Death  of  Columba”  attest,  but  when  she  attempts  to 
moralise  or  philosophise  on  her  own  account  she  becomes 
commonplace  and  uninteresting.  It  is  in  climbing  the 
steep  hill  and  battling  with  the  elements  that  she  flnds 
her  keenest  enjoyment ;  and  if  she  disdains  to  instruct  us 
about  the  roads,  trains,  and  coaches,  she  gives  minute 
advice  regarding  the  stuffing  of  our  haversacks,  and 
practically  and  actively  superintends  the  scaling  of  the 
mountains  to  which  she  conducts  us.  She  has  no  absurd 
notions  about  her  dignity ;  enters  heartily  into  her  favourite 
sport ;  makes  herself  as  useful  as  she  can,  and  ejaculates  the 
most  delightfully  familiar  conversational  exclamations 
whenever  anything  occurs  to  surprise  her.  In  “  The  Ascent 
of  Cruachan,”  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  characteristic 
lays  in  the  volume,  the  poet,  before  starting,  hastily  addresses 
his  fellow-tourists  thus : 

Let  your  foot  be  lightly  booted. 

Grasp  your  plaid  about  your  waist ; 

Fill  your  pouch  with  lusty  viands ; 

On  the  breezy  top  we  dine  ; 

Brim  your  flask  with  stren^h-inspiring 

Usquebeatha  or  fervid  wine. 

In  the  same  dashing  style  the  party  make  their  way 
over  pool  and  scaur  and  under  crag,  till  they  come  to  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  where  it  is  necessary  to  pause  and 
plan  for  a  moment.  Through  the  debris,  ”  ruin,  which  a 
thousand  winters  shivered  from  the  splintered  cone,”  they 
pass,  not  without  risk  to  their  shins,  till  they  come  to  a 
wild,  wind-swept  pass. 

Have  no  flaunting  tags  about  you, 
shouts  the  wary  guide  and  poet, 


By  this  snouted  crag  will  blow ; 

Oft  a  sudden  whiff  will  fling  you 
Like  a  whirling  straw  below.’ 

Now,  by  heaven  !  it  looks  full  surly; 

From  the  East  the  thick  mists  sally  : 

*  *  *  *  •  * 

Thick  and  thicker,  swift  and  swifter, 

On  the  blinding  rack  is  borne, 

Like  a  race  of  Furies  driving 
Madly,  with  their  mantles  torn. 

Softly,  softly  I  fear  no  peril ; 

Where  we  creep  from  block  to  block 
Any  stiffest  blast  can  only 
Nail  us  stiffer  to  the  rock. 

Arrived  at  the  topmost  cairn,  the  tourists  seat  themselves 
look  about,  identify  the  surrounding  country,  and  think 
how  infinitely  superior  the  living  pictures  of  nature  are  to 
the  painted  pictures  of  art.  Then,  after  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  accomplishment  of  their  task  the 
thoughts  of  the  poet  take  another  direction  : 

We  have  gazed  and  we  have  wondered, 

We  have  mapped  the  pictured  scene ; 

But  we  cannot  feed  on  wonder 
Where  the  air  is  sharp  and  keen. 

Ope  your  stores,  unlock  your  wallet, 

Pour  the  strength-inspiring  wine ; 

With  the  granite  slab  for  table. 

On  the  summit  here  we  dine. 

If  there  be  who  rashly  pledged  him 
*  To  abstain  from  usquebeatha, 

I  do  grant  a  free  indulgence 
From  his  chilly  vow  to-day. 

Nectar  drink  in  fields  Elysian, 

But  where  biting  airs  have  sway, 

He  alone  with  proof  is  mailed 
Who  is  lined  with  usquebeatha. 

Usquebeatha  ”  is  the  Gaelic  na^ie  of  the  wine  of  the 
country,  Scotch  whiskey,  and  the  latter  element  of  the 
compound  is  pronounced  as  if  written  **  pai.”  A  jolly  time 
they  have  of  it  on  Cruachan’s  topmost  cairn,  with  Professor 
Blackie  as  toastmaster ;  but  the  evening  mist  begins  to 
creep  up  the  sides  of  the  Ben,  and  the  poet-guide  warns  his 
tourists  that : 

Here  to  bide  would  bribe  the  ague ; 

We  must  turn  and  gain  the  glen. 

In  the  course  of  this  lay  the  Marquis  of  Lome  gets 
praised  as 

Lorn,  whose  lofty  love  broke  down 
Walls  of  ancient,  harsh  partition 
*Twixt  the  people  and  the  Crown. 

The  Professor  is  very  eccentric,  and  has  decided  Tory 
proclivities,  but  he  feels  for  the  poor  peasants  who  have 
been  cleared  out  of  the  Highland  glens  to  make  way  for 
deer  and  grouse,  and  his  most  pathetic  poems  are  written 
on  this  subject. 

Between  the  *  Lays  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  *  and  the 
series  of  lyrics  forming  the  first  volume  of  Mr  Frank  Frank¬ 
fort  Moore’s  *  Flying  from  a  Shadow,*  there  is  no  possibility 
of  comparison.  The  two  works  are,  indeed,  so  essentially 
different  that  they  cannot  even  be  profitably  contrasted 
with  each  other.  To  say  that  the  former  is  intensely 
objective  and  realistic,  whilst  the  latter  is  intensely 
subjective  and  idealistic,  would  only  very  parti^y 
indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  dissimilarity. 
In  substance  and  style  alike  they  present  the  most  com¬ 
plete  antithesis.  The  two  poets  draw  their  inspiration 
from  totally  different  sources ;  we  might  even  say  they 
treat  of  totally  different  worlds.  Professor  Blackie  cm 
direct  us,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  precise  spot  that  evokw 
each  of  his  lays,  but  the  country  described  in  Mr  Moore  s 
lyrical  pictures  has  never  been  measured  and  set  down  upon 
a  map.  By  going  to  Scotland  we  may  trace  out  and 
follow  up  the  route  of  the  former  from  one  “lyrical 
station  *’  to  another,  but  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  scenery 
through  which  Mr  Moore  leads  us,  we  would  have  to  “  sail 
beyond  the  sunset  ”  till  we  came  to  the  land  of  the  Lotus- 
eaters,  or  to  some  other  equally  mythical  and  entrancing 
clime.  Never  with  the  bodily  eye  have  such  landscapes  as 
Mr  Moore  has  delineated  been  beheld  by  man.  They  ^ 
sublimations  and  abstractions  of  earthly  scenes,  recombined 
and  fused  together  by  the  creative  imagination.  They 
display,  moreover,  a  supersensitive  exquisiteness  of  pcy* 
ception  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  Mr  Moore’s  genius,  and  are  suffused  with  a  sentiment 
that  is  purely  and  delicately  aesthetic.  The  music  is 
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Bingalarly  sweet,  varied,  and  appropriate.  With  a  nervou  s  latter,  we  extract  the  third  of  a  series  of  five  sonnets  “  On 
gystem  that  quivers,  in  response  to  the  most  subtle  Truth  :** 

impression,  the  tone  of  the  author  of  ‘  Flving  from  a  Truth  is  less  fact  than  nature.  What  has  been 

Shadow  ’  is,  as  might  be  expected,  mildly  'melancholy.  marshal  its  long  ranks  within  the  mind, 

shuns  direct  contact  with  nature  and  life  :  ^  .ho'ugT.  m™!!  and  find 

To  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave  All  secrets,  and  all  mysteries  unbind, 

Far,  far  away  doth  seem  to  mourn  and  rave  •  And,  armed  with  wisdom,  crush  old  Distance*  bars. 

On  alien  shores.  .  .  .  And  gain  the  hidden  chambers  of  the  stars — 

♦  *  *  *  Yet  leaye  the  heart  withal  as  poor  as  blind. 

His  voice  is  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave  ;  Love,  which  fashioned  all  things,  cannot  act 

And  deep  asleep  he  seems,  yet  all  awake.  Against  itself,  and  where  it  sweetly  moves 

And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  doth  make.  The  heart  is  leal  to  Truth  because  it  loves  ; 

And  thus  is  Truth  of  nature  more  than  fact. 

Vague,  shadowy,  intangible,  and  void  of  strong,  or  Truth  as  a  science  I  can  never  reach, 

even  of  definite  emotion,  Mr  Moore’s  lyrics,  nevertheless.  Truth  as  a  nature  let  me  learn  and  teach, 

possess  a  peculiar  charm.  They  are  in  poetry  what  Mr  readily  detect  in  these  lines,  and  throughout  the 

Whistler’s  colour-harmonies  are  in  painting.  Here  are  a  few  whole  volume,  the  phraseology,  as  well  as  the  doctrine,  of 
stanzas  that  exhibit  some  of  the  poet’s  peculiar  gifts  j  theological  school  to  which  Mr  Robinson  belongs. 


they  are  from  a  poem  headed  “  A  Dream  of  Dawn 

It  seemed  new  dawn,  but  not  a  sun  arose 
To  break  the  East,  and  shake  the  wan  repose 
Of  ocean,  and  the  watching  of  the  world ; 

To  flash  about  the  clouds  that  held  us  close 
Or  shiver  through  the  mists  around  me  curl’d. 

I  stood  ;  and  ever  soundless  seemed  the  air ; 

Yet  as  we  listened  strangely,  I  was  ware 
Of  the  uncertain  motion  of  a  sound. 

Blown  by  a  wind  and  borne  on  from  the  bare 
Wastes  of  that  far  sea  which  no  joy  had  found. 

But  once  the  wind  gathered  its  strength  and  crept 
Among  the  lesser  slopes,  and  rose  and  swept 
The  clear  sound  round  our  faces,  then  it  fled 
Along  the  ridges,  and  the  thin  peaks  kept 
Not  silence,  but  awakening,  swiftly  shed 

Echoes  clear-toned  flashing  in  the  air,  until 
The  whole  wide-w’orld  appeared  to  shiver  and  thrill 
In  hearing  of  the  answer  that  the  heights 
Made  ;  and  we  heard  amid  each  far-off  hill 
Sounds  break  beneath  the  wondrous  echo-flights. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  region  of  which  Mr  Moore 
sings,  sound  is  palpable  to  touch.  This  recals  Mr  Rossetti’s 
“Blessed  Damozel,”  and  the  prayers  that  were  seen  to  stir 
the  lamps  of  the  heavenly  shrine,  and,  when  granted,  melt 
away,  “  each  like  a  little  cloud.”  Less  remote  from  ordinary 
experience  is  the  following  moving,  living  scene  : 

A  weak  star  in  the  far  sky  shook ; 

A  wind  arose,  and  strengthening  soon, 

Blew  silvery  blasts  in  every  nook 
Of  sea-caves  that  the  sea  forsook 
Before  the  dawning  of  the  moon. 

Then  over  white  peaks  slipt  a  glow 
Of  glory,  and  the  moon  uperept 
Before  our  eyes,  and  shred  her  snow  i 

Of  flake-light  to  the  seas  below, 

And  places  that  in  dimness  slept. 

There  is  considerable  merit  and  still  more  promise  in 
“The  Two  Ysondes,”  by  Dr  Edward  Ellis,  which  is  really  a 
pleasing  and  poetical  version  of  the  Arthurian  legend.  In 
this  and  the  other  poems  in  Dr  Ellis’s  volume,  we  trace  the 
influence  of  Mr  Swinburne  and  Mr  Tennyson,  and  especially 
of  the  former,  but  the  writer  is  by  no  means  a  mere  imitator 
and  echo.  The  meeting  of  Queen  Ysonde  of  Cornwall  and 
Tristram,  in  the  wood,  is  prettily  described : 

Hour  yields  to  hour,  yet  lover-like  they  stand 
Till  purple  shadows  creep  across  the  west. 

And  still  lip  presses  lip,  and  hand  seeks  hand, 

And  still  her  head  is  nestled  on  his  breast. 

What  thing  shall  satisfy  the  heart  of  love, 

So  fill  it  that  it  shall  not  thirst  again  ? 

The  satiate  soul  shall  never  cry  enough. 

Until  the  joy  be  strong  to  slay  the  pain. 

Full  hearts  that  ache,  strong  kisses  that  are  weak. 

What  shall  interpret  love  ?  or  tell  its  need. 

Whose  very  silence  it  is  pain  to  break. 

Whose  words  are  hot  streams  wherewith  cleft  hearts 
bleed  ? 


The  author  of  ‘  The  Knight  of  Intercession,  and  other 
Poems,*  is  a  well-known  writer  of  hymns,  and  was  chosen 
to  compose  the  hymn  sung  at  the  Thanksgiving  Service 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  verses  are  all 
of  a  religious,  and  nearly  all  of  a  theological  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  cast.  They  are  almost  wholly  devoid  of  poetical 
merit  or  interest.  The  language,  however,  is  tasteful,  and 
the  versification,  generally  speaking,  correct.  In  his  hymns, 
in  particular,  Mr  Stone  has  brought  the  art  of  metrical 
paraphrase  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  We  can  find 
nothing  in  his  book  suitable  for  quotation  in  our  columns. 
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With  the  fall  of  the  Imperial  Emperor-maker  himself 
public  interest  in  the  wicked  folly  by  which  Napoleon  III. 
sought  to  establish  an  Empire  in  Mexico  has  to  a  great 
extent  died  out,  yet  Mr  Chynoweth’s  Fall  of  Maximilian 
is  a  book  well  worth  reading.  It  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
ofiScial  documents  that  have  not  hitherto  been  accessible, 
and  tends  to  show  very  conclusively  that  Maximilian’s 
“  assassination,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  an  orderly 
and  necessary  result  of  an  orderly  and  necessary  trial  of 
the  misguided  adventurer  for  treason  against  the  Mexican 
people.'  “Mexico,”  as  Mr  Chynoweth  says,  “was  just 
emerging  from  the  chaos  in  which  she  had  been  engulphed 
— triumphant  in  crushing  and  exterminating  the  intestine 
war  that  prevented  her  from  progressing  in  the  scale  of 


bleed  ?  nations — when  she  was  interfered  with  by  a  colossal  Euro- 

Mr  Wade  Robinson  is  a  very  moral  and  didactic  poet,  but  pean  Power  which  prided  itself  upon  having  reached  the 
there  is  nothing  mawkish  in  his  verses,  as  the  title,  “  Songs  pinnacle  of  civilisation.  This  Power  espoused  the  cause  of 
World,”  might  suggest.  He  is  a  sensible  Broad  her  internal  foe — a  corrupted  priesthood — adverse  to 
Churchman  who  has  carefully  cultivated  the  art  of  versifi-  liberty  and  education,  and,  consequently,  opposed  to  the 
cation,  and  can  embody  a  thought  or  aspiration  in  tasteful  progress  of  true  civilisation.”  A  terrible  struggle  ensued, 
and  musical  language.  A  few  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  and  could  only  be  stayed  by  the  execution  of  the  French 
^  even  pretty  little  poems,  and  several  of  the  sonnets  Emperor’s  dupe.  “  Let  it  never  be  believed,”  Mr  Chyno- 
be  read  with  pleasure.  As  a  specimen  of  the  weth  writes,  “  that  the  day  of  his  execution  was  one  of 
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prepared  especially  for  the  use  of  boys  in  classical  schools 
who  know  more  Latin  than  English.  Many  will  think 
that  the  study  of  our  own  language  should  precede  that 
of  the  classics,  and  that  wo  should  rather  have  Anglicised 
Latin  grammars  than  Latinised  English  grammars  •  but 
this  book  may  be  acceptable  in  some  schools.  It  contains 
both  a  grammar  and  a  delectus,  prefaced  by  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  language  and  supplemented  by  a  copious 
glossary. 

As  the  first  of  the  supply  of  children’s  books  that  will 
be  plentiful  between  this  time  and  Christmas,  we  have 
Routledge's  Every  Boy's  Annual,  which  is  the  bound 
volume  of  ‘The  Young  Gentleman’s  Magazine’  lor  the 
present  year.  It  contains  Mr  Henry  Kingsley’s  very  poor 
tale  “Valentin,”  several  chapters  on  *‘Boys”  by  Lady 
Barker,  and  a  profusion  of  tales,  sketches,  games,  and 
pictures.  Some  interesting  natural  history  papers  by  the 
Eev.  J.  G.  Wood  are  furnished  with  very  pretty  coloured 
illustrations. 

Messrs  Routledge  have  also  issued  a  new  edition  of 
G.  P.  B.  James’s  Memoirs  of  Great  Commanders,  cheap 
editions,  with  new  prefaces  by  the  author,  of  Mark  Twain’s 
Innocents  Abroad  and  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and 
The  Path  She  Chose,  a‘  tale  for  girls  by  F.  M.  S.*  Mrs 
Whitney’s  We  Girls  also  appears  in  a  cheap  edition. 


rejoicing  to  Mexicans.  Not  an  inhabitant  of  Queretaro 
witnessed  the  cxecution'“”eveD  the  houses  were  closed,  and 
the  streets  for  a  time  were  deserted,  an  eloquent  testimony 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  people  with  the  unfortunate 
Emperor.  As  soon  as  the  fatal  sentence  was  carried  out, 
their  true  position  was  realised.  No  unseemly  joy,  but  a 
sympathetic  sadness,  pervaded  that  section  of  society  which 
regarded  him  as  a  noble  and  generous,  but  mistaken  because 
misguided,  Prince.  And  all  the  people  grieved  that 
he  had  so  irredeemably  compromised  himself,  by  lending 
his  sanction  to  measures  that  had  caused  widespread  suf¬ 
fering  to  bo  infiicted  on  an  unoffending  community,  together 
with  such  fearful  national  loss,  that  a  pardon  could  not 
consistently  be  extended  to  him.” 

The  concluding  part  of  Professor  Everett’s  valuable 
edition  of  Deschanel’s  Elementary  Treatise  on  Eatural 
Philosophy,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  more  at 
length,  treats  of  acoustics  and  optics,  and  is  written  as 
clearly  and  pleasantly  as  its  predecessors.  Besides  care¬ 
fully  editing  M.  Deschanel’s  work,  Mr  Everett  has  added 
chapters  on  Consonance  and  Dissonance  in  Sound,  and  on 
Colour,  the  Wave  Theory,  and  Polarisation  and  Double 
Befraction  of  Light.  The  whole  work  now  forms  a 
handsome  volume  of  1,050  pages,  illustrated  by  760 
woodcuts,  besides  coloured  plates. 

Dr  Moore’s  Training  of  Young  Children  on  Christian 
and  Natural  Principles  is  a  curious  medley  of  wholesome 
and  precise  advice  to  mothers  and  of  amrusing  twaddle. 
Dr  Moore  explains  the  Christian  mode  of  suckling  and 
dressing  a  baby,  whence  we  infer  that  Christianity  is  only 
possible  to  very  rich  people,  since  “a  nursing  mother 
should  have  nothing  but  nursing  to  do — at  least  whatever 
she  does  should  conduce  to  her  health  and  comfort.”  And 
from  this  point  he  carries  on  his  exposition  of  Christian 
maternity  to  the  period  when  Christian  mothers  “con¬ 
summate  their  mission,  and  succeed  in  finishing  the 
training  of  their  children  by  introducing  them  to  those  of 
other  families  to  secure  to  themselves  proper  partners  in 
life.”  This  is  funny  : 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  the  sexual  instinct  evinces  itself  in 
modifying  the  manners  of  young  children  towards  each  other, 
when  they  are  permitted,  as  they  should  be,  to  mingle  together 
occasionally  in  each  other’s  homes.  See  how  gallantly  young 
boys,  when  gathering  boldness  in  their  childish  freedom,  behave 
towards  little  girls  and  their  dolls.  They  seem  to  wonder  that 
girls  should  handle  their  dolls  as  if  they  loved  them,  and  yet  the 
boys  like  pretty  dolls  too ;  but  they  like  better  to  patronise  the 
motherly  little  girls,  and  even  to  assist  in  a  very  praiseworthy 
manner  to  furnish  the  doll’s  house,  and  to  doctor  the  dear  little 
creature  with  all  diligence  and  learned  gravity,  though  perhaps 
themselves  the  direct  cause  of  the  accidents  that  may  demand 
such  skilful  interference. 

Words  of  wisdom  not  unfrequently  fall  from  the  lips  of  young 
children.  The  following  fact  occurred  within  the  writer’s  know¬ 
ledge.  A  little  girl,  eight  years  of  age,  was  present  while  her 
mamma  was  conversing  with  a  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  gentleman  remarked,  ‘‘If  that  child  was  mine,  I 
would  give  her  a  very  different  training  from  that  which  girls 
usually  receive.  She  should  learn  plenty  of  arithmetic,  with 
algebra  and  Euclid  ;  in  fact,  I  would  give  her  something  approach¬ 
ing  to  the  mental  discipline  we  give  boys,  so  that  her  mind  might 
have  some  ballast  in  after  life  ”  The  little  girl,  who  had  been 
apparently  absorbed  in  her  doll,  suddenly  looked  up  and  said, 

O  mamma,  I  often  wonder  there  are  no  schools  to  teach  what 
to  do  when  we  are  married ;  how  can  the  ladies  know  what  to  do 
with  their  babies?  *'  The  truth  is,  that  too  often  they  do  not 
know  until  painful  experience  has  forced  the  knowledge  upon 
them ;  and  that,  perchance,  too  late,  when  death  has  snatched 
their  babies  from  their  arms,  and  committed  their  spirits  to 
angelic  training. 

If  a  girls’  reading  book  was  to  be  issued  under  a  fancy 
title,  one  more  seductive  might  surely  have  been  chosen 
than  The  Marshfield  Maidens  and  the  Fairy  Ordina.  In 
this  volume,  however,  Mrs  Wigley  seems  to  have  fairly 
achieved  her  purpose,  which  was  **  to  meet  the  wants  and 
difficulties  felt  by  young  girls  on  entering  service,  or  on 
undertaking  any  duty  connected  with  household  manage¬ 
ment,  arising  either  from  deficient  home  training  or  inex¬ 
perience.”  “  The  lessons,”  it  is  added,  in  the  preface, 
“  consist  of  sound  instruction  in  household  work,  bread¬ 
making,  cooking,  dairy  work,  care  and  management  of 
children,  special  duties  in  sickness  and  accident,  order, 
neatness,  and  general  behaviour.”  They  are  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  a  very  gaunt  fairy  tale. 

Mr  T  ancock’s  English  Grammar  and  Reading  Booh  is 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

XXXIH.— Before  the  Great  Bevolution. 

Dryden,  who  had  written  little  for  the  stage,  save  in  the 
way  of  prologues  and  epilogues  for  his  friends’  productions, 
began  to  be  busy  again  in  1678.  In  that  year,  besides  “  All 
for  Love,”  he  wrote  a  very  poor  and  very  gross  comedy, 
“  Limberham,  or  the  Kind  Keeper,”  so  indecent,  indeed, 
that  it  was  hissed  off  the  stage  on  the  third  night  of  the 
performance,  the  night  then  always  set  apart  for  the  author’s 
benefit.  The  offence,  however,  was  not  so  much  in  its 
coarseness  as  in  its  mockery  of  the  loose  morals  of  the  day. 
“  It  is  a  singular  mark  of  the  dissolute  manners  of  those 
times,”  said  Sir  Walter  Scott,  **  that  an  audience  to  whom 
matrimonial  infidelity  was  nightly  held  out,  not  only  as  the 
most  venial  of  trespasses,  but  as  a  matter  of  triumphant 
applause,  were  unable  to  brook  any  ridicule  upon  the  mere 
transitory  connection  formed  betwixt  the  keeper  and  his 
mistress.” 

In  1679  Dryden  produced  a  miserable  version  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  Troilus  and  Cressida,”  and  in  1681  appeared  his 
“  Spanish  Friar,  or  the  Double  Discovery,”  a  tragi  comedy, 
one  of  his  cleverest  and  most  indecent  plays.  The  serious 
parts  consist  of  love-making  between  a  usurping  Queen  of 
Arragon  and  a  brave  soldier  returned  from  the  wars,  who, 
unknown  to  both  of  them,  is  her  brother.  The  comic 
parts,  which  occupy  more  space,  detail  the  attempts  of 
another  soldier  and  the  wife  of  an  old  usurer  to  over-reach 
the  jealous  endeavours  of  the  husband  to  preserve  his 
matrimonial  honour.  The  friar  is  their  go-between,  and 
perverts  all  his  spiritual  functions  in  furtherance  of  their 
unworthy  plans.  It  is  fortunately  discovered  in  time,  how- 
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and  brought  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  on  the  stage  as 
Antonio.  “  The  Loyal  Brother,  or  the  Persian  Prince,” 
written  in  the  same  year  by  Thomas  Southerne,  a  new 
playwright,  also  introduced  Shaftesbury  as  a  traitor,  the 
Duke  of  York  being  the  loyal  brother  ;  ”  and  D’Urfey  's 
ti  loyalist  ”  was  no  less  political.  These  four  plays  appeared 
in  succession  at  Dorset  Gardens  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  and  there  were  many  others  like  them.  At  the 
name  time,  the  theatres  were  not  altogether  loyal.  The 
vices  brought  in  with  the  Restoration  had  had  their  run 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  though  playwrights  and 
players  were  at  this  period,  more  than  at  any  other,  the 
creatures  of  the  court,  even  they  were  forced  now  and  then 
to  give  utterance  to  protests  against  some  of  the  evils  that 
were  in  the  ascendant.  Dryden,  who  nearly  always  used  his 
prologues  to  give  vent  to  some  bitter  satire,  thus  condemned 
the  audience  whose  favours  he  bespoke  for  “  The  Spanish 
Friar,”  and  whom  he  blamed  for  their  fickle  approval  of 
other  plays : 

Twere  well  your  pidgments  but  in  plays  did  range. 

But  e’en  your  follies  and  debauches  change. 

With  such  a  whirl  the  poets  of  your  age 
Are  tired,  and  cannot  score  them  on  the  stage. 

Unless  each  vice  in  shorthand  they  indite, 

E’en  as  notch’d  'prentices  whole  sermons  write  | 

The  heavy  Hollanders  no  vices  know. 

But  what  they  us’d  a  hundred  years  ago  ; 

Like  honest  plants,  where  they  were  struck  they  grow: 
They  cheat,  but  still  from  cheating  sires  they  come; 

They  drink,  but  they  were  christened  first  in  rum. 

Their  patrimonial  sloth  the  Spaniards  keep. 

And  Philip  first  taught  Philip  how  to  sleep. 

The  French  and  we  still  change.  But  here’s  the  curse,  — 
They  change  for  better,  and  we  change  for  worse : 

They  take  up  our  old  trade  of  conquering. 

And  we  are  taking  theirs,  to  dance  and  sing. 

As  children,  when  they  throw  one  toy  away, 

Straight  a  more  foolish  gewgaw  comes  in  play ; 

So  we,  grown  penitent,  on  serious  thinking. 

Leave  whoring,  and  devoutly  fall  to  drinking. 

There  was  no  exact  counterpart  on  the  stage  to  the 
Great  Revolution  of  1688.  William  the  Third,  placing 
the  political  and  religious  liberties  of  England,  by  one 
step,  on  an  altogether  new  footing,  could  not,  had  he  wished 
it,  effect  a  like  change  for  the  play-houses.  Here  the 
reformation  had  to  be  more  gradual.  It  began  before 
William’s  time,  and  was  not  ended  till  long  after  the  close 
of  his  reign.  Some  incidents  conducing  to  it,  however, 
wcurred  within  the  period  of  about  a  dozen  years  follow¬ 
ing  upon  the  autumn  of  1 682. 

Up  to  that  time  the  King’s  Players  and  the  Duke’s 
Players  had  divided  the  London  stage  between  them.  But 
the  King’s  Players,  always  the  weaker  of  the  two  parties, 
had  steadily  lost  power.  The  courtly  playwrights  in  whom 
they  greatly  trusted  could  not  often  write  plays  even  to  the 
liking  of  oourtiers.  Wycherley  helped  them  for  a  little 
while,  but  he  only  gave  them  three  plays.  Dryden,  who 
had  been  their  mainstay  for  sixteen  years,  deserted  to  the 
other  house  in  1678,  and  after  that  their  best  workmen 
were  *  Crowne  and  Ravenscroft,  with  whom  were  associated 
backs  so  mean  that  Ravenscroft  shone  among  them  like  a 
man  of  genius.  The  company  of  authors  that  Dryden 
joined,  on  the  other  hand,  was  already  strong  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Aphra  Behn,  Thomas  Otway,  and  Thomas 
D’Urfey.  And  the  strength  in  players  was  greater  than 
the  strength  in  playwrights.  Betterton  and  his  wife, 
James  Nokes,  and  half-a-dozen  other  skilful  actors,  were 
•till  in  their  prime,  and  they  had  lately  received  as  a  recruit 
Elizabeth  Barry,  a  young  woman  of  rare  powers.  The 
showy  ladies,  like  Nell  Gwynne  and  Rebecca  Marshall,  who 
had  been  a  chief  attraction  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  to  a 
great  extent  passed  from  the  stage  with  the  heroic  plays 
that  were  partly  written  for  them,  and  no  actresses  of  emi¬ 
nence  took  their  places.  Among  the  actors.  Hart  and 
Eynaston — Mohun  being  now  very  old — alone  were  really 
great.  William  Wintershall,  who  had  excelled  in  both 
tragedy  and  comedy  during  some  dozen  years,  died  in 
;  and  John  Lacy,  excelling  far  more,  died  in  1681. 
Dryden,  though  a  traitor,  wrote  a  pathetic  epilogue  to  be 
spoken  at  the  Theatre  Royal  somewhere  near  the  beginning 

nl  1682:  ^ 

We  act  by  fits  and  starts,  like  drowning  nnn, 

But  just  peep  up,  and  then  pop  down  again. 
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Let  those  who  call  us  wicked  change  their  sense, 

For  never  men  liv’d  more  on  Providence. 

Not  lottery  cavaliers  are  half  so  poor ;  .  ,  , 

Not  courts,  nor  courtiers  living  on  the  rents 
Of  the  three  last  ungiving  Parliaments ; 

So  wretched  that,  if  Pharaoh  could  divine, 

He  might  have  spared  his  dream  of  seven  lean  kine. 

And  changed  his  vision  for  the  muses  nine. 

The  comet  that  they  say  portends  a  dearth, 

Was  but  a  vapour  drawn  from  playhouse  earth. 

This  public  confession  of  failure  was  soon  followed  by  a 
voluntary  abrogation  of  the  patent  which  Charles  the 
Second  had  granted  to  Killigrew  two-and-twenty  years 
before.  As  early  as  October,  1681,  indeed,  we  find  Hart 
and  Kynaston  entering  into  an  agreement  with  Dr  Charles 
Davenant,  now  the  patentee  at  Dorset-gardens,  to  the  effect 
that  they  should  have  a  pension  of  five  shillings  a  day,  over 
and  above  their  ordinary  salaries,  in  the  event  of  their 
bringing  about  the  union  of  the  two  companies.  This  was 
hindered  for  a  year,  chiefly,  as  it  seems,  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  Drury-lane  house,  who  had  a  certain  control  over  the 
management  of  affairs,  and  who  were  unwilling  to  forego 
the  scanty  returns  that  had  accrued  to  them  during  the 
past  few  years.  Play-going  courtiers,  moreover,  used  all 
their  influence  against  the  closing  of  their  wonted  resort  in 
the  West-end,  whereby  they  would  be  compelled  to  travel 
eastwards,  as  far  as  Fleet-street,  and  there  mix  with  cits. 
But  at  length  a  compromise  was  effected.  Davenant’s 
company  had  the  monopoly,  and,  without  change  of  patent, 
became  the  King’s  Players,  instead  of  the  Duke’s ;  but  they 
removed  from  Dorset-gardens  to  Drury-lane,  a  step  made 
possible  by  the  retirement  of  Thomas  Killigrew,  who  died 
a  few  months  later,  in  March,  1683,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  For  twelve  years  the  monopoly  lasted ;  and  it  was 
beneficial  to  play-house  reformation.  In  the  way  of  refor¬ 
mation  some  honest  efforts  were  made  ;  and  the  misgovern- 
ment  that  gradually  arose  out  of  the  excessive  powers  of 
the  managers  led  to  a  mutiny  among  the  actors,  which  had 
yet  better  results. 

The  Theatre  Royal  was  opened  under  the  new  auspices 
on  the  16th  of  November ;  and  there  were  plenty  of 
promises  in  both  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue,  written 
by  Dryden  for  the  occasion  : 

Old  men  shall  have  good  old  plays  to  delight  them  ; 

And  yon,  fair  ladies  and  gallants,  that  slight  them. 

We’ll  treat  with  good  new  plays,  if  .our  new  wits  nan  write 
them. 

We’ll  take  no  blundering  verse,  no  fustian  tumour. 

No  dribbling  love  from  this  or  that  presumer, 

No  dull,  fat  fool,  shamm’d  on  the  stage  for  humour. 

For,  faith,  some  of  them  such  vile  stuff  have  made 

As  none  but  fools  or  fairies  ever  played ; 

But  ’twas,  as  shopmen  say,  to  force  a  trade. 

We’ve  given  you  tragedies,  all  sense  defying, 

And  singing  men,  in  woful  metre  dying, 

and  BO  on  ;  but 

We  bring  you  none  of  our  old  lumber  hither. 

Thus,  in  the  prologue,  better  work  on  the  stage  was  pro¬ 
mised.  The  eplL  gue  spoke  of  redress  of  evils  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  house : 

Some  laws  for  public  welfare  we  design, 

If  you,  the  power  supreme,  will  please  to  join. 

There  are  a  sort  of  prattlers  in  the  pit,  - 
Who  either  have,  or  who  pretend  to,  wit ; 

•  These  noisy  sirs  so  loud  their  parts  rehearse 
That  oft  the  play  is  silenced  by  the  farce. 

Let  such  be  dumb. 

But  stay ;  methinks  some  vizard  mask  I  see 
Cast  out  her  lure  from  the  mid-gallery : 

About  her  all  the  fluttering  sparks  are  rang’d  ; 

The  noise  continues,  though  the  scene  is  changed ; 

Now  growling,  sputtering,  wauling,  such  a  clutter, 

’Tis  just  like  puss  defendant  in  a  gutter! 

Let  vizard  mask  her  naked  face  expose, 

On  pain  of  being  thought  to  want  a  nose. 

Then  for  your  lacqueys,  and  your  train  beside, 

By  whatever  name  or  title  dignified. 

They  roar  so  loud,  you’d  think  behind  the  stairs 
Tom  Dove  and  all  the  brotherhood  of  bears : 

They’re  grown  a  nuisance,  heyond  all  disasters ; 

We’ve  none  so  great  but  these  unpaving  masters. 

We  beg  you,  sirs,  to  beg  your  men  that  they 
Would  please  to  give  you  leave  to  hear  tie  play 
Next,  in  the  playhouse,  spare  your  precious  lives ; 

Think,  like  good  Christians,  on  your  bairns  and  wives. 
Think  on  your  souls, — but,  by  your  lugging  forth. 

It  seems  you  know  how  little  they  are  worth. 
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We  beg  yoa,  last,  our  scene-room  to  forbear. 

And  leave  our  goods  and  chattels  to  our  care. 

Alas,  our  women  are  but  washy  toys, 

And  wholly  taken  up  in  stage  employs. 

Poor  willing  tits  they  are  ;  but  yet,  I  doubt, 

This  double  duty  soon  will  wear  them  out. 

Several  playhouse  nuisances  were  there  touched  upon. 
The  pit,  the  special  haunt  of  wits  and  gallants,  had  ever 
since  the  Restoration  been  famous  for  the  offensive  liberties 
of  speech  and  action  in  which  it  was  part  of  their  good 
breeding  to  indulge,  a  particular  Fop’s  Corner  being  most 
notorious.  Not  content  with  loudly  criticising  the  plays 
and  players,  especially  the  faces  and  limbs  of  the  ladies, 
they  talked  openly  on  other  subjects,  and  often  passed  from 
talk  to  quarrel,  not  seldom  from  quarrelling  to  fighting. 
More  than  one  murder  is  reported  to  have  diversified  the 
entertainment  provided  for  the  audience.  Having  access  to 
the  middle  gallery,  which  ladies  frequented,  and  to  the 
private  boxes,  which  were  often  private  only  in  name,  they 
carried  thither  their  improprieties  and  exhibited  them  in 
a  different  way,  and  the  improprieties  were  often  most  gross 
of  all  when  they  wandered  from  the  public  part  of  the 
theatre  into  the  tiring-room  and  other  places  behind  the 
scenes.  As  soon  as  the  fourth  act  was  over,  moreover,  and 
sometimes  long  before,  it  was  the  custom  to  admit  to  the 
upper  gallery,  without  payment,  the  servants  of  the  visitors 
in  the  higher-priced  seats,  and  they,  seeing  what  eccentrici¬ 
ties  of  good  breeding  their  masters  indulged  in,  deemed  it 
proper  for  them  to  behave  yet  more  noisily.  All  these 
offences  necessarily  had  a  bad  effect,  the  worst  result  being 
that  decent  people  were  often  deterred  from  attending  the 
plays ;  and  that,  consequently,  temptation  grew  upon  the 
managers  to  provide  plays  that  would  be  most  pleasant  for 
the  indecent  play-goers.  It  came  to  be  the  fashion  for  ladies, 
not  quite  careless  of  their  reputation,  to  wear  masks  unless 
they  knew  there  would  be  nothing  to  blush  at  in  the  per¬ 
formance,  and  immodest  ladies  quickly  learned  the  trick, 
and  wore  masks  that  their  immodesty  might  have  less 
restraint.  Something,  though  not  very  much,  was 
attenipted  by  the  united  companies  of  1682  to  repress  these 
abuses,  and  render  the  theatre  a  fit  place  of  resort  for 
respectable  persons. 

Reformation  of  the  plays  was  also  attempted.  Some  of 
the  new  pieces  were  quite  as  indecent  as  any  that  had  gone 
before  ;  but  indecency  without  wit,  at  any  rate,  was  more 
avoided,  and  a  taste  was  developed  for  good  old  plays  in¬ 
stead  of  bad  new  ones.  Betterton’s  masterly  delineation  of 
Shakespeare,  and  the  playwrights  worthy  to  be  named  with 
Shakespeare,  helped  to  revive  their  popularity  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  and  from  this  time  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  by  which  the  playhouses  were  once  more  expo¬ 
nents  of  good  literature,  instead  of  mere  agencies  for 
pandering  to  the  vice  of  the  day. 
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RATIONAL  THEOLOGY.  By  F.  R.  Statham.  Price  3d. 

THE  ENGLISH  LIFE  OF  JESUS.  By  Tuomas  Scott.  Price  As. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER  EXAMINED  IN  THE 
LIGHT  of  the  PRESENT  AGE.  By  WILLIAM  JEVONS.  Price  6d. 

THE  PRAYER  BOOK  ADAPTED  TO  THE  AGE.  By  William 
JEVONS.  Price  3d. 

SPIRITUAL  PANTHEISM.  By  “  F.  H.  I.”  Price  Cd. 

THE  LIVING  GOD.  By  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Geldabt.  Price  3d. 

THE  MYTHOS  OF  THE  ARK.  By  J.  W.  Lake.  Price  cd. 

THE  NEW  DOXOLOGV.  By  Gamaliel  Bbowx.  Price  3d. 

CLERICAL  INTEGRITY.  By  T.  L.  Strahoe.  Price  8d. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  EVIL.  By  Pro.'eisjr  F. 
W.  NEWMAN.  Price  3d. 

PATRONISED  by  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA,  the 
SULTAN  of  TURKEY,  and  the  NAWAB  NAZIM  of 
BENGAL. 

SEWING  MACHINES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FROM  £2  2b. 

THE  ONLY  Shakespear. 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON  Wheeler  and  Wilson. 

WHERE  THE  Agenoria. 

FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED  Grover  and  Baker. 

OF  Guelph. 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING  Willcox  and  Gibbs. 

EVERY  Cleopatra. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES  Thomas. 

BEFORE  Howe. 

PURCHASING.  Weir,  &c. 

It  Is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description, 
that  it  is  superior  to  all  otiiers,  for  all  purposes. 

SMITH  aud  CO.,  having  no  interest  in  selling  any  particular  Machine, 
are  enabled  to  recommend  impartially  the  one  best  suited  for  the  d won inio 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE  to  their  customers . 
Any  Machine  sold  by  them  may  be 

EXCHANGED 

After  one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  use. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  C9  E  D G W AE E-KO AD, 

AND 

4  CII ARLES-STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 


PATENT 


FI  ELD’S 

‘OZOKERIT  CANDLES. 


IMPROVED  IN  COLOUR. 


IMPROVED  IN  BURNING. 


NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRIOE. 


'T7«rsz]zi.zi. 


...  ‘ 


f'- 
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LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION,  LONDON.— A  Course  of 
Thirty  L^tures  on  the  STUDY  of  ENGLISH 
will  thriven  to  l^adiesby  Professor  H.  MOKLEY, 
It  Unirersltj  College,  on  Mondays,  at  six  p.m., 
Winning  on  October  14th.  The  Course's  of 
Mechanics,  Physics,  I’ractic&l 
Che^try,  Physiology.  Psycholo^,  Arcliltec- 
Emrlish,  French,  Italian,  and  German  Lan- 
ffuafet  imd  Literatiirca,  and  Constitutional  Hia- 
ioTf  will  begin  on  and  after  Monday,  October  21st. 
Prospectuses  to  be  had  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  J.  £. 
MYLNE,  Esq.,  27  Oxford-square,  Hyde-park,  W. 

London  dialectical 

SOCIETY,  1  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
Wednesday,  October  16,  1872.  —  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Mr  J.  H.  LEVY’S  Piy?er  “  On  Death.” 
(Adjournment  proposed  bv  Mr  J.  Enmore  Jones, 
seconded  by  Mr  Richard  Russeli.) 

Wednesday,  Noyember  6,  1872. -Mr  ALEX. 
VAN  WYNGAERDEN  BIKKERS,  ” On  Secu¬ 
lar  Education." 

Wednesday,  November  20, 1872.— Miss  DOWN¬ 
ING,  “Proudhon on  Interest.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock. 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 

SUNDAY  EVENINGS  for  the 
PEOPLE.  —  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL. 
LANGHAM  PLACE.— First  of  the  Series  of 
twenty-six  consecutiye  nights,  1872-73.  Sunday, 
October  13.  at  Seyen,  H.  J.  SLACK,  Em.,  F.G.S., 
“On  Physical  Science  and  Speculative  iTiought 
followed  by  Slendelssohn's  “Hymn  of  Praise.” 
Soloists,  Miss  Matilda  Scott,  Miss  Lucy  Franklein, 
Mr  J.  W.  Turner,  and  Mr  Aynsley  Cooke.  Full 
Rand  and  Chorus.  Conductor,  Mr  F.  Stanislaus. 
Tickets  at  the  doors  (open  6.30),  3d.,  6d..  Is.,  and 
28.  0d.  R.  M.  MORRELL,  Hon.  Sec ,  National 
Sunday  League.  Office,  256  High  Uolbom. 

National  institution  for 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Phtsician— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS,  49  Dover- 
Btreet,  W. 

PaMents  attend  at  227  Gray’s-lnn-road,  King’s- 
cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Jlitre-street,  Aldgate,  on  'Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Free  to  the  necessitous  poor :  payment  required 
from  other  applicants. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec. 

nANCER  HOSPITAL  (1851), 

yy  Brompton,  and  167  Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  of  this  Hospital, 
said:  “There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
t^hat  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted. 

I  rom  the  first  symptoms  of  attacK  one  long  course 
connroonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
iMking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a 
<***th  of  anguish.  Could  tne  greatness  of  the 
sunering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown 
its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions 
Md  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  witn  the  feel-  ' 
ings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice 
if.  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such 
misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  those  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  thmr  I 
eyes.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  In  which  I  may 
justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the  ^ 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  " 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  ^ 
remove.” 

New  Ward  OPENED,  which  entails  a  much 
larger  expenditure. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  , 
Palace,  8.W.  ‘ 

Bankers.- Messrs  Coults  and  Co.,  Strand. 
Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street),  W.  ^ 

DEATH  OR  INJURY  FROM  ACCIOENT,  i 

WITH  TUB  CONSEQUENT  j 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONEY,  ] 

PnOVIDBD  POB  DT  A  POLICT  OP  THB  j 

Eailway  Passengers  Assurance  ^ 
Company,  ^ 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  I  rpHE 

X  COMPANY.  EsUblished  1803.  JL  CC 


4B  INNOAL  PATUBNT  OP  £8  TO  £6  5S. 

IRSCBBS £i,000  AT  DBATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCB  AT 

wa  RATI  OP  £a  pBa  wbek  por  injury. 

^660,000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
OHE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holdere 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAB- 

apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
**iiway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

CoRNHiLL  A  10  Regent  street, 
London- 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


1  Old  Broad-street,  K.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,(KX),0(X).  Paid-up  and  Invested. 
£700,000. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be 
renewed  before  the  Uth  October,  or  the  same  will 
become  void. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

pHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard- 

X  street  and  Charing-cross.  London.  Esta¬ 
blished  1782. 

ITompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 

]VORTH  BRITISH  aud  MERCaN- 

tile  insurance  company. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

FIRE  department, 
policies  should  be  RENEWED  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  29th  instant.  Receipts  may 
be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London :  61  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 

„  West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo-pl.,  S.W. 
September,  1872. 

TIHE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 
X  and  globe  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
Comhlll,  London ;  Dale -street,  Liverpool. 

INCOME,  1871. 

Fire  Premiums  . £1,1 31, .594 

Life  Premiums .  272,949 

Interest  on  Investments .  199,574 

Total  Income . £1,604.117 

All  descriptions  of  Fire,  Life,  and  Annuity 
business  transacted  on  favourable  terms. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary 

and  Rea.  Sec.  i 

Established  1840.  j 

pHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE 

AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  INSTITU¬ 
TION.  9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAP- 
SIDE,  LONDON. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 
CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


rPHE  LONDON  ASSURANCE 

X  CORPORATION,  for  FIRE,  LIFE,  and 
MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 

Office  —No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq.,  Governor. 

David  Powell,  Esq.,  Sub  Governor. 

Robert  Gillespie,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 

DIRECTORS. 

Nathaniel  Alexander,  George  L.  M.  Gibbs, 
Esq.  Esq. 

John  Alves  Arbuthnot,  A.  C.  Guthrie.  Esq. 

Ksq.  John  Alexander  Uan- 

James  Blyth,  Eaq.  key.  Esq. 

Harvey  Brand,  Era.  Louis  Uuth,  Esq. 


Harvey  Brand,  Era. 
Edward  Budd  E8q. 
Alfred  D.  Chapman, 
Esq. 

Mark  Wilks  Collet, 


Louis  Uuth,  Esq. 
Henry  J.  B.  Kendall, 
Esq. 

Chanea  Lyell,  Esq . 
Capt  R.  W.  1*61107, 
R.N. 


Sir  Frederic  Currie,  William  Rennie,  Esq. 

Bart  P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq, 

George  Bakewell  Dew-  Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 


,  Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 
hurst,  Esq.  David  P.  SeBar,  Esq. 

Bonamy  Dooree.  Esq.  Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 
John  Entwisle,  Esq.  W.  Bryce  Watson,  Esq. 

West-End  Agents. 

Messrs  Grindlay  and  Cq^  S3  Parliament-street, 

S.W. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured 
against  Fire,  that  the  renewal  receipts  for  Insur¬ 
ances  due  at  Michaelmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Insurances  on  which  the  Ifremium  shall 
remain  unpaid  after  15  days  from  the  said 

Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Cor¬ 
poration  at  moderate  rates  of  Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

•  £ 

Policies  in  force  for .  4,900,918 

(exclusive  of  Bonus  Addltioua) 

Income — Premiums . £162,478 

Interest .  63,747 

-  226,22.5 

Accumulated  Premiums .  1,410,813 

Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on 

application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications 
for  agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  general  public. 

Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietors’  Fund 
made  to  Clergymen  and  Schoolmasters. 

“Free”  Policies  issued  which  can  never  en¬ 
tirely  lapse  by  non-payment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial 
principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of 
Proposal,  aud  for  Agencies,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  I 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L.. 

Secretary. 

OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 
The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Thurs- 
MAL'fA  }  *dayi  at  2  p.m. 

•A  L  E  X  A  N-  1  1 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 

Eiice  as  If  purchasra  at  the  London  General 
[ourning  Warehouse,  Ic  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  Tioiisehold  mourning 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


EINAHAN’S 


WEISKT. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


[Thursday,  Oct.)  Monday,  Oct. 
[  10  aud  24,  at}-  7, 21,  and  Nov. 
2  p.m.  j  4,  at  6  a.m. 


DRIA  (Every  'Thurs- (  Every  Monday 

*ADEN  day,  at  2  p.m.  I  at  5  a.m. 

•BOMBAY  ) 

tOALLE  ') 

+  .MADRAS 

♦  V  Thursday,  Oct. )  Monday,  Oct. 

tSINGM-ORE  f  “0 

ten  IN  A  I  *p*™*  J  4,  at  6  a.m. 

tJAPAN  J 
^AUSTRALIA  j 

JNEW  ZEA- !  Thursday.  Oct.)  Blonday,  Nov. 
LAND  I  24,  at  2  p.m.  >  4,  at  5  a.m. 

(Cargo  only.)  j 

And  all  Forts  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

•  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday,  at  noon. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Oct.  4, 18,  and  Nor.  1,  at  noon. 

X  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Nov.  1,  at  noon. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  choree 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  BiUiter-street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Kates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


This  celebrated  and  most  delioious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandv.  Note 
the  words  “Kiuahan’s  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 


and  Cork. 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIEL0-8TREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C-. 


Thursday,  Oct.)  Blonday,  Nov.  _ ,  «  »  r-v  -..t  . 

24,at2p.m.  ;  4,at5a.m.  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in 

Ur  MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  jmd  can 
VI  V  Av  •D-iu  V  T  .11  n  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
which  the  British  India  Com-  j.’os8ils.  to  illustrate  the  Works  of 

y’s  Steamers  call.  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 

B  (calUng  at  Ancona),  every  on  the  following  terms : 

(calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday,  100  Small  Specimens,  In  Cabinet  with 

T.  1,  at  noon.  Three  Trays . vV'”*  ” 

(calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday,  200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Five  Trays . VT °  ° 

•f  20  per  cent,  from  the  choree  300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  wit » 

wage  is  made  to  Passengers  who  Eight  Drawera . uk 

3  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of  4(X)  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet  wltn  .  .  . 

ig  within  six  months  of  their  Twelve  Drawers  .  21  o  u 

er  cent,  to  those  re-embarking  extensive  Collections,  either  to  lllnstrate 

.11  1  V  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  Guineas  each, 

B  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 

6  BiUiter-street,  E.C.  (South  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
•ffioe).  ^  ft  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much  pleasure  to 

Passage  Money  and  Freight,  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

haVut%et.*London%r  OrKal-  In  tl»e  more  expensive  CoUectlons  rame  of  the 
)n.  Hpeclmeiis  are  rare  ,and  all  more  select. 


I.'-, 


r  I 


I 
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GRATEFUL— COMFOBTING. 


CAUTION. 


EPPS’S  COCOA.  ELKINQTON  &  00. 


BREAKFAST. 

”  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  weli-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPFS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
I.ondon. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacioine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

TVJOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Cliemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
GOSNELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  tliroughout  the  kingdom . . 

JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  Ac., 

Axgel-Pasbaob,  93  Upper  Tuames-Stbbbt, 
London. 


Nose  machine.  — This  is  a 

simple  successful  contrivance  which,  applied 
to  the  nose  for  an  Hour  daily,  so  directs  the  soft 
curtilage  of  wliicli  tlie  member  consists,  that  an 
ill-formed  nose  is  quickly  shaped  to  perfection. 
Any  one  can  use  them,  and  witiiout  pain.  Price 
1  Os.  Od.,  sent  carriage  free —ALEX.  RC)8S,  248 
Higli  Hoi  bom,  Loudon.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two 
stumps. 


GHEY  hair. — 248  High  Holborn, 
Loudon.  ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE 
produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  id  usi'd.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly 
natural  ia  ctfect.  Price  .3s.  6d.,  Tis.  6d.,  and 
lOs.  Od  ;  sent  by  post  for  48.  84,  and  144  stamps. 
Alex  Ross’s  Canthorides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower, 
38.  Od. 


O  PANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingre- 
dient  in  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES 
OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  Ss.  Od.  ■  sent  by  post  for  54 
stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS. 248  High  Holborn,  Lon¬ 
don,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s. —  Hair  Dye, 
38.  Od. ;  Face  Powder,  Is. 


A  fact.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HATR- 

COLOUR  WASH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  Alex.  Ross.  It  is 
merely  necessary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  hair-brush,  wlien,  in  48  liours,  greyness 
entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
I’rice  lOs.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps — 248  High  Ilolbom, 
London. 


MARION  AND  CO. 

Have  tlie  most  varied  Collection  of  Photographs 
(Persons.  Pictures,  and  Places),  readily  arranged 
for  iusi>ectiou  and  selection. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES. 

22  and  83  SOIIO-SQUAUE,  LONDON. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

T)RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

•JlJ  patent  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 
'  WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

TDRYANT  and  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 
BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 

FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS 
so  extensively  used  by  some  nefarious  manu¬ 
facturers  to  induce  purchasers  of  plated  wares 
to  buy  spurious  articles  of  very  inferior  quality 
offered  for  sale  as  ‘‘ KLKINOTON’S  BEST 
ELECTRO-PL  A  TE,”  to  warn  the  Public 
against  purchasing  such  articles,  and  will  be  at 
all  times  glad  to  verify  any  that  may  be  sent  for 
that  purpose  to  either  of  their  Establishments, 
viz.: 

22  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

46  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

26  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

ST  ANN’S  SQUARE  MANCHESTER. 

Or  toe  Mandpactort,  NEW  HALL 
STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  and  CO. 


BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 

I  >  FURNITURE.— WILLIAM  8.  BUR¬ 
TON’S  STOCK  of  IRON  and  BRASS  BED¬ 
STEADS  and  Children's  Cots  stands  unrivalled 
either  for  extent  or  moderateness  of  prices.  The 
Bedding,  manufactured  on  the  premises,  and  Bed 
Hangings  are  of  guaranteed  quality.  Patent 
Iron  Bedsteada.  fitted  witli  dove-tail  joints  and 
patent  sacking,  fr  ra  158.6d.eacli.  Ornamental  Iron 
and  Brass  Bedsteads  in  great  variety,  from  £1  to 
£30.  Complete  suites  ot'  Bed  room  'Furniture  in 
Mahogany,  Fancy  Woods,  Polished  and  Japanned 
Deal,  always  on  show.  These  are  made  by  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Burton  at  ids  manufactory,  84  Newman 
street,  and  every  article  is  guaranteed.  China 
Toilet  Waie  in  great  variety,  from  48.  the  set  of 
five  pieces.  FURNITURE  for  Dining-rooms. — A 
most  complete  assortment  is  on  show.  Easy 
chairs,  from  37s.  Od. ;  gilt  chimney  and  pier 
glasses,  from  478.  6d. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H .  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
8601 11  ustrat ions  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free. — 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  place;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London, W.  Tlie  cost  or  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

33  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE, 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO 

PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure^Tet 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  Sal  amalgamated.^Tfn 
Ch  emical  Principleb,  almost  to  the  pir&S 
whiteness  of  SUver,  which  renders  it,  mT  bS* 
fi^lec^  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  cSlf 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’ 
ample  proof  of  Its  durability.  ”  “ 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


RUPTURES— BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

XXTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

V  V  TRUSS  is  allowed  1^  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVER,  ntting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  tit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Blanufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  218.,  26h.  6d.,  and 
318.  6d.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  318.  Od.,  428.,  uud  528.  6d, 
l*OBtage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  1'28.,  and  52s.  6d. 
I’ostage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee 

I  CAPS,  Ac.- For  VARICOSE  VEINS, and 
ail  cases  of  SV’KAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  'J'hey  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  crdiiiary  stocking.  Price,  from  48.  6d., 
7s.  6d.,  lOs.,  and  lOs.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 


clear  complexions 

for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service  ”  Soap 
Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

manufactured  bt 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self- 
fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

Use  no  otlier.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


DIGESTION  P.;0M0TEC  BY  PEP3INE- 

Prepared  by  T.  ilORSON  and  SON,  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Medical  I’rofessiun. 

Sold  ill  Bottles  from  38.,  and  Boxes  fVom  28.  6d., 
by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 
124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 
2  Salt  do.  . 
1  Mustard  do. . 
6  Egg  do. . 
1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


d.  £  8. 
0  1  18 
0  1  10 
0  1  18 
0  1  10 
0  0  18 
0  0  3 
0  0  1 
0  0  12 
0  0  7 
6  0  13 
0  0  13 
6|  0  3 
6|  0  7 
o;  0  4 
6.  0  3 
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Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  6d.  to  708. :  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  708.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  158.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  50s. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  Srdsize. 
1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 
Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

E rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  78. 6d.  i 
ip  baths,  from  15s. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  6d. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  ISs. 

Q  L  A  C  K  ’  S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  grea^t 

variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  oommeuemg 
at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
288 .  SUver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles, 
498 

QLACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 


returned  if  not  approved  of. 


QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE* 

iO  I  RON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 

ECONOMICAL  consistent  withqu^ity. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  fls. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  30b. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  I®  J^Os. 

Bed -room  Fire-irons,  Ss.  to  5b.  M. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  6^ 
Improved  Coal- boxes,  48.  Od- J®  ,  y. 

Bronz^  Kettles  and  Stands.  18s.  6d.  to^ 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  W  uas. 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  6d.  to  oOs. 
I’apler  M  ach4  ditto,  308.  to  95s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  68.  6d.  to  14s.  od. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES.  . 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  •  n 

Medium  Set  .  .  •  •  o?  |a  a 

LargeSet  .  .  •  •  24  19  u 

QLACK  S  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
O  LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  postfrw, 
talning  upwards  of  350  „,n„irerv 

Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated  ^^?L,itl,out 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  w 
one. 

RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 


33  STRAND,  W. 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and 

Moderator  Lamps  and  ot  W. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  £oom» 

BIRMINGHAM- Manufactoryandbbow 

Broad-street.  EstabUshed  1807, 


L 
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JOHN  BURGESS  &  SON’S 

ORIGINAL  AND  SUPERIOR 

ESSENCE  OP  ANCHOVY. 

ESTA-BLISHEID  1760. 

107  STRAND  (Corner  of  Savoy  Steps), 
LONDON. 


DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

for  safe  and  profitable  investments. 
SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

OCTOBER  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

Contains  all  the  beat  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices, 
Keporta,  Dividends.  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  Engiish  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bunds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  ke. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTABUSHBD  1842. 

Bankers  :  London  and  Westminsteb,  Lothbdrt,  London,  E.C. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.*s 

ALES  ARE  OF  THE  HIGHEST 
PURITY, 

POSSESS  EMINENTLY  INVIGORATING 
AND  REFRESHING  PROPERTIES, 
AND  ARE  DISTINGUISHED  FOR 
THEIR  DELICACY  OF  FLAVOUR. 

Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILERS. 
Observe  Trade  Marks,  as  other  brands  are  fre¬ 
quently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Establishetl  1749. 
London  Stores — Belvedere  road,  8.E. 

aUININE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURiNB 
THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS'  QUININE 
WINK  arises  ft-om  its  careful  preparation  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  tliey 
Iwve  Wafers’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  tiiat  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  io  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wine, 
at  3US.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

OhioiNAL  Makers, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP, 
LONDON. 

Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 

DINNEFOBO’S  FLUID  UAOKSSIA- 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mag^'esia  as  the 
^t  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HKARTHURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
ladies,  children,  and  INFANTS. 

dinnepord  and  CO., 

chemists, 

172  NEW  bond-street,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

CONSUMPTION,  WA8TIN6,  IMPERFECT 
DIOESTION. 

MOORE'S  PANCREATIC 
and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
P<wnt  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme- 
1  U*®  digestion  of  Cod 

preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
supply  tlie  place  of  the  oil  when  re- 
^l’®  stomach.  These  facts  are  now 
published  records  of  numerous 

hottu  which  accompany  each 

®ottle.  Price  from  28.  to  a  Is. 

savory  and  MOORE, 

*  €w  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemista 
and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


BOUDADLT’S  PEPSINE  POWDER 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
or  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856, 

80L1  MBDAL,  PABI8  BXHIBITTOIf,  1867, 
81LVBB  MBDAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
sines  1854. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY),  48.  AND  8s. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOTIDATJLT’S  PEPSINE 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn  court, 
London,  £.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
l*ickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  pubUc  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 


lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  is. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS.— Female  Complaints.— The  dis¬ 
orders  i^uliar  to  females  are  the  most  delicate 
and  difficult  to  be  conducted  to  a  favourable  ter¬ 
mination,  unless  they  obtain  prompt  relief  from 
accredited  sources.  Upon  their  early  and  Judicious 
treatment  hangs  the  momentous  question  whether 
women  enjoy  strength,  soundness,  and  cheerful¬ 
ness,  or  pine  away  in  weakness,  disease,  or  misery. 
Holloway’s  inestimable  preparations  are  the  most 
reliable  remedies  for  restoring  weakened  or  sus¬ 
pend^  functions.  The  Ointment  should  be 
rubbed  upon  tlie  back  and  stomach  for  at  least 
ten  minutes  every  night  and  morning  till  restora¬ 
tion  takes  place  and  perfect  functional  regularity 
is  induced.  While  thus  using  the  Ointment, 
Holloway’s  Pills  should  be  freely  taken  in  order 
to  purify  the  blood  and  cleanse  the  system. 


ROBERT  COCKS  &  CO/S 

NEW  MUSIC. 


Home  they  brought  her 

WARRIOR  DEAD.  Song.  Words  by 
ALFRED  TENNYSON,  F^sq,  D.C.L..  Poet 
Laureate.  Music  by  Miss  LIND.SA  Y  (Mrs  J.  W. 
Bliss).  No.  1  in  E  flat ;  No.  2  in  Q.  4s.  each,  post 
IVce  at  half-price.  *'  Most  touching  and  pathetic. 
Combines  beauty  with  extraordinary  facility  of 
execution.” — Ckiurt  Circular.  Transcribed  for  the 
l*ianoforte,  by  W.  Kuhe.  Free  by  post  for  24 
stamps. 

■pEST.— Misa  M.  LINDSAY’S  (Mrs 

-LV  J.  w.  Bliss)  New  Sacred  Song,  “Rest'* 
Words  fh>m  **  The  Dove  on  the  Cross.”  Ss.;  post 
free  at  half-price.  “Simple,  exquisite  music, 
allied  to  very  beautiful  words.”— V'lde  Civil 
Service  Gazette. 

They  shall  hunger  no 

MORE.  Sacred  Song.  Music  by  Miss  M. 
LINDSAY  (Mm  J.  W.  Blus).  “The  melody  is 
fresh  and  b^utiful,  and  admirably  adapted  to 
the  character  of  the  worda”- Vide  Edinburgh 
Couraut  Ss. ;  free  by  post  at  half-price. 

Y10ME  UNTO  ME  (43).  Sacred  Song. 

V  J  Music  by  Miss  M.  LINDSAY  (Mrs  J.  W. 
Bliss).  ”  Well  do  her  notes  represent  the  calm 
of  the  Lakes  of  Gennesareth.  The  notation  is 
simple  and  the  vocalisation  chaste  and  rich.” — 
Vide  Churchman’s  Guide.  ”  The  melody  is 
graceful  and  flowing,  and  beautifully  adapted  to 
the  words.”— Vide  Glasgow  Christian  News. 

nnoo  LATE,  TOO  late  !  Sacred 

JL  Song  (48).  The  Mariner’s  Song.  3s  Both 
composed  by  Miss  M.  LINDSAY  (Mrs  J.  W. 


composed  by  Miss  M.  l.inu»ax  (Mrs  j.  w. 
Bliss).  “  Written  with  her  eharactcri'^tio  pathos 
and  rare  power  in  bringing  out  the  spirit  of  the 
words.  The  accompaniments  of  both  songs  are 


HARVEY’S  SAUCK— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  beam  the 
label  used  so  many  yearn,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


and  rare  power  in  brining  out  the  spirit  of  the 
words.  The  accompaniments  of  both  songs  are 
exquisitely  light  and  graceful.”- Vide  British 
Standard.  Postage  free  at  half-price. 

PAR  AWAY.  Song  by  Misa  M. 
Jj  LINDSAY  (Mm  J.  W.  BUss),  4s. ;  ditto  for 
two  voices,  4a  “The  melody  is  so  sweet  and 
plaintive ’’—Vide  Brighton  Gazette.  “There  is 

5reat  bcauW  in  this  melody.” — Vide  Standard. 

'he  same  for  Pianoforte,  by  Brinley  Richards, 
4s.  All  free  by  post  at  hiUf-price. 

^HE  BRIDGE.  Song  by  Misa  M. 
JL  LINDSAY  (Mm  J.  W.  Bliss).  “A  gem  of 
the  first  water.” — Vide  London  journal.  4s.; 
ditto,  two  voices,  4b.  The  same  arranged  for  the 
Pianoforte,  by  Brinley  Richards,  38. ;  ul  i>08t  free 
at  half-price.  London,  sole  publisbem,  ROBERT 
COCKS  and  CO.,  New  Burlfngton-strcet. 

GH.  JONES,  the  Practical  Working 

•  Dentist  (certified  by  Diploma  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery),  empbaticuly  guarantees  entire 
freedom  from  pain  in  the  Extraction  of  Teeth  or 
Stumps,  and  by  his  painless  and  perfect  system  of 
adjusting  self-adht  slve  Artificial  Teeth,  extrac¬ 
tions,  springs,  wires,  Ac.,  are  done  away  with. 

I  Tbme  l^th  render  mastication  easy,  articulation 
distinct,  add  are  sumrior  in  every  respect  to  any 
yet  introduced.  Tb^  are  supplied  at  a  very 
moderate  cost,  G.  H.  J.  being  the  actual  maker. 
Sets  fi’om  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  At  home  daily, 
and  every  information  given  withdut  charge. 
Only  address,  57  Great  Russell- street,  opposite 
British  Museum.  Now  Published,  ‘Dentistry; 
its  Useand  Abuse,' by  G.  H.  JONES, price 2s.  6d., 
to  be  had  of  Elliot  Stock,  Paternoster-row,  or  of 
any  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom. 

FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^HIS  excellent  ^  Familv  Medicine  is 
JL  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
biUons  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  IJd.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits  - 
JL  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
fVom  persons  In  every  rank  of  lile,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor,  la  l^d.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 
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The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXVIII.  for 

October.  [On  Thursday  next 

C05TXXTS : 

1.  Corea. 

2.  New  Shakeepearlan  Interpretations. 

3.  Memorials  of  Baron  Stockmar. 

4.  TerreetHal  Mafrnetlsm. 

6.  The  Fiji  Islands. 

6.  Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke. 

7.  The  rroaress  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

8.  Grote's  Aristotle. 

9.  The  Fast  and  Future  of  Naral  Tactics. 

Earl  RUSSELL’S  ESSAY  on  the  ENGLISH 

GOVF.RNMENT  and  CONSTITUTION,  from  the  Reign  of  Henry 
VI  t.  to  the  Present  Time.  New  Edition  (the  Fifths  Crown  8vo, 
price  6s. 

ESTIMATES  of  the  ENGLISH  KINGS  from 

William  the  Conqueror  to  George  III.  By  J.  LANGTON  SAN¬ 
FORD.  Crown  8to,  price  12s.  6d. 

A  BUDGET  of  PARADOXES.  By  Augustus  De 

MORGAN,  F.R.A.S.  and  C.P.S.  Reprinteo,  with  the  Author’s 
Additions,  from  the  *  Athenaeum.’  8ro,  price  158. 

LEADERS  of  PUBLIC  OPINION  in  IRELAND; 

SWIFT,  FLOOD,  GRATTAN,  O’CONNELL.  By  W.  E.  H. 
LECKY,  M.A.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo, 
price  7m.  6d. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey 

to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY 
FBOUDE,  M.A. 

Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  £3  12s. 

Library  Edition,  12  voia ,  8vo,  price  £8  18s. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT.  SUBJECTS.  By 

J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.A.  Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo, 
price  128. 

NUOVA  ITALIA;  or,  Tours  and  Retours  through 

France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Sicily  :  a  Poem  in  Ten  Cantos.  By 
NOMENTINO,  F.R.G.S.  Crown  8vo,  price  Ss. 

The  ODES  and  ERODES  of  HORACE  :  a  Metrical 

Translation  into  EngliKh,  with  Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By 
Lord  LYTTON.  With  Latin  Text.  New  Edition.  Post  Svo.  price 
108.  Od. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CONINGTON,  M.A.  With  a 
M.A.  Edited  by  J.  A.  SYMONDS,  M.A. 


WRITINGS  of  the  late  John 

With  a  Memoir  by  H.  J.  ».  SMITH 
2  vols.,  Svo,  price  288.  ’ 


TALES  of  the  TEUTONIC  LANDS :  a  Sequel  to 

‘  Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.’  By  GEORGE  W  rnw 
M.A.,  and  EUSTACE  HINTON  JONES,  drown  Svo. price 

[On  Thursday  next. 

SEASIDE  MUSINGS  on  SUNDAYS  and  WEEK. 

DAYS.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.,  Author  of  ‘  The  Recreations  of  a  Country 
Parson.’  Crown  8vo,  price  38.  6d.  [On  Saturday  next.  ^ 

The  NEW  BIBLE  COMMENTARY,  by  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church,  CRITICALLY  EXAMINED.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  COLKNSO.  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal  ^rt  If 
Introduction  to  Exodus;  the  Book  of  Exodus.  Svo,  price  4$.  6d. 

The  ORBS  AROUND  US ;  a  Series  of  Familiar 

Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets,  Meteors  and  Comets  the  Sun  and 
Coloured  Pairs  of  Stars.  By  RICHARD  A.  PRdCTOB  BA 
Crown  8V0,  78.  6d.  »  •  . 

FROM  OLD  to  NEW :  a  Sketch  of  the  Present 

Religious  Position.  In  Eight  Lectures.  By  F.  R.  STATHAM 
Crown  Svo,  price  58.  [Nearly  ready.  ’ 

The  SOCIAL  GROWTHS  of  the  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY;  an  Essay  in  the  Science  of  Sociology.  By  F.  R. 
STATHAM.  Crown  Svo,  price  Ss.  6d.  [la  a  few  days. 

ESSENTIALS  of  NEW  TESTAMENT  STUDY;  a 

Companion  to  the  New  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  LITTLE- 
WOOD,  M.A.  With  5  Maps  and  Plana.  Crown  Svo,  price  78.  6d. 

The  SCIENCE  and  ART  of  SURGERY ;  a  Treatise 

on  Surreal  Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  JOHN  ERIC 
ERICllSEN.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged;  with  712  Wood¬ 
cuts.  2  vols.,  Svo,  price  328. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  and  TREATMENT  of  DISEASES 

of  WOMEN,  including  the  DIAGNOSIS  of  PREGNANCY.  By 
GRAILY  HEWITT,  M.D.  Third  Edition,  revised,  and  for  the  most 
part  re-wyitten,  Svo,  with  132  Woodenta,  price  248. 

The  SETTER;  with  Notices  of  the  most  Eminent 

Breeds  now  extant.  Instructions  how  to  Breed,  Rear,  and  Break; 
Dog  Shows,  Field  Trials,  General  Management,  Ac.  By  £.  LAVE- 
RACK.  With  Two  Illustrations,  crown  4to,  price  78.  M. 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 


rpHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 
•A.  No.  266,  will  be  published  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  OCTOBER  16th. 

CONTENTS : 

1.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  as  a  Cabinet 
Minister. 

II.  Completion  of  St  Paul’s. 

III.  Bnron  Stockmar. 

IV.  Consciousness  of  Dogs. 

V.  Velasquez. 

VI.  A  Frencli  Diplomatist  in  Italy. 

VII.  East  African  Slave  Trade. 

VIII.  Position  of  Parties. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albcmarle-street. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 


^PHE  LONDON  INVESTMENT 

A  CIRCULAR  for  October.  Now  ready 
(post  free).  Containing  a  carefully  selected  List  of 
Securities  for  Investment,  paying  5  to  20  per  cent. 
.^Ie8!4rs  JONES  and  TALLKNTIUK.  British  and 
Foreign  Stock  and  Sh.ire  Dealers.  20  Change-alley, 
Cornliill,  London,  E.C. 

Bankf.rb— London  and  County  Bank. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  Od.  per  copy ;  or  Ss.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

JiJ  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST- 
31  ENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
3Ioncy  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investmenta  paying  from  10 to  20  percent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Tbreadneedle-street.  London,  E.C. 

rrillE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT.— 

JL  Great  economy  effected  by  using  I.IKHIG 
COilPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Read 
caiefully  the  printed  instructions. 

CAUTION.  — None  genuine  without  Baron 
l.icbig's,  the  inventor's,  signature.  Beware  of  all 
imitation  extract. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FORSTERS  LIFE  OF  DICKENS. 
Early  in  November  will  be  published,  the 
SECOND  VOLUME  of 

The  LIFE  of  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

1842  1852.  By  JOHN  FORSTER.  With 
I’oriraits  and  Illustrations.  Tlie  Third 
Volume  will  complete  the  work. 

ROME.  By  Francis  Wey.  With  an 

Introduction  by  "W.  W.  STORY,  Author  of 
*  Itoba  di  Roma.’  Containing  246  beautiful 
Illustrations.  1  vol.,  super-royal  4to. 

[October  20. 

The  HUMAN  RACE.  By  Louis 

FIGUIER.  Illustrated  with  243  Engravings 
on  Wood  and  8  Chromo-Lithographs.  1  voL, 
demy  Svo.  [(Jetober  20. 

TRAVELS  in  INDO-CHINA  and  the 

CHINESE  EHPIUE.  Ity  LOUIS  de 
CARNE,  Member  of  the  Commission  of 
Exploration  of  the  3Iekong.  1  vol ,  demy 
Svo,  with  Illustrations.  [October  15. 

The  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS.  By 

ANTHON  Y  TROLLOPE.  3  vols.,  post  Svo. 

[October  15. 

GOD  and  MAN :  Conferences  delivered 

at  Notre  Dame  in  I’aris.  By  the  Rev.  Pere 
LACORDAIRE.  1  vol.,  crown  Svo. 

[October  15. 

A  PRACTICAL  MANUAL  of  CHE- 

MICAL  ANALYSIS  and  ASSAYING,  as 
applied  to  the  Blanufacture  of  Iron  from  its 
Ores,  and  to  Oast  Iron,  Wrought  Iron,  and 
Steel,  as  found  in  Commerce.  By  L.  L.  DE 
KONINCK,  Dr.  Sc.,  and  E.  DIETZ.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  ROBERT  MALLET.  F.R.S., 
F.G  S.  Crown  Svo.  [October  15. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  PiccadUly. 


BESSIE.  By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

Author  of  ‘  Nathalie,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

AUY  STENXETT.  3  vols. 

“  A  novel  by  a  new  hand  of  more  than  averaM 
merit.”  .  .  .  (jn  the  whole  ‘  Amy  Stennett  i8 

one  of  the  most  encouraging  novels  we  have  come 
across  for  a  long  time.”— Athen*um. 

**  A  work  of  the  highest  mark.  It  is  a  story  of 
very  powerful  interest.”— Sunday  Times. 

The  WOMAN  with  a  SECEET.  By 

ALICE  KING,  Author  of  ‘Queen  of  Her¬ 
self.’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“An  interesting  and  readable  novel.  Mis® 
has  the  art  of  seizing  the  telling  points  of  a  sto^t 
and  is  skilful  In  portraying  character.  Herun- 
gunge  is  charmingly  simple  and  correct,  me 
plot,  too,  is  well  developed.” — Examiner. 

WRAYF0B.D’S  WARD,  and  other 

Tales.  By  F.  W.  ROBINSON,  Author  of 
‘  (irandmother’s  Money,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“Mr  Robinson  is  a  good  •tory-teller.  ‘Wray- 
ford’s  Ward  ’  is  interesting,  and  the  incidents  are 
graphically  narrated.  Jenny  3Iertonl8  a  charming 
sketch.” — Saturday  Review. 

JANET’S  CHOICE.  By  Mary 

CHARLOTTE  PHILLPOTTS,  Author  oi 
*  Maggie's  Secret,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  This  book  has  great  merits,  and  is  of  enthral¬ 
ling  interest.” — John  Bull. 

CLARA  LEVESaUE.  By  William 

GILBERT,  Author  of  ‘ Shirley  Hall 
3  vols.  [October  18. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers, 
IS  Great  Marlborough-street. 


Loudon;  Printed  byCnART.r.s  W.  Retnell,  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing- office.  16  Little  Pulteney-street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James, 

in  tha  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  Gcstavus  Haboinq  Lapuax,  9  Wellington-street,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  ooun  j. 
Batl’bdav,  October  12, 18?».  i  »  « 


